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ABSTRACT 

The aim of this book is to provide information about 
international learning and international scholarship trhich can 
contribute to improved instruction about the global dimensions of 
human affairs. The underlying assumption and concern of the book is 
that if international education is to improve, educators need to be 
more self-conscious of their own world view of international politics 
since the objectives teachers set for themselves and their students, 
the instructional strategies they employ, and the curriculum 
materials they choose are all conditioned by their images of the 
world. After an introduction, chapters 2-U (1) present the research 
findings on preadult international learning in a concise fashion; (2) 
delineate frameworks for viewing the world in a way which will assist 
educators in becoming more self-conscious about the images of the 
world which underlie their teaching; and (3) consider the problems 
and issues involved in systematically designing world studies 
programs that try to take account of preadult international learning 
and alternative world views. The appendix provides a bibliography on 
world studies and a set of "Guidelines for World Studies," These 
guidelines list potential objectives for world studies and include 
checklists to assist teachers in choosing materials appropriate for 
their students and community setting. (Author/ND) 
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Preface 



Our goal in writing? this volume has l)e(;n to provide information 
about international learning and int(;rnational scholarship which 
can contribute to improved instruction about the global dimen- 
sions of human affairs. In what follows we trv to present the re- 
search findings on pre-adult political learning in a concise fashion; 
we attempt to delineate alternative frameworks for viewing the 
world m a wa> which will assist educators in becoming more self- 
conscious about the images of the world which underlie their 
teaching: u..d we seek to consider the implication of current 
scholarship for designing world studies programs. We hope our 
work contributes to a revitalization of the international dimen- 
sion of political education. 

Richard C. Remy 
James A. Nathan 
James M. Becker 
Judith V. Torney 
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Foreword 



The crack of on assassin's pistol anywhere in the vvorid can be 
brought to the at'.eption of every interested citizen within minntes. 
But, the capacity of the average citizen to select, analyze, and pass 
judgment upon that news has not expanded in proportion to the ex- 
traordinary increase of information. In this situation, knowledge 
often spells bewilderment. 

In the present age of outstanding technical development, there is 
<i mounting disparity between the limitless capacity of the ma- 
chines and the limited faculties of their human managers. Most 
thoughtful observers of the world agree that war and poverty re- 
main the truly desperate enigmas confronting the world today. So- 
lutions can only be reached by the creation of a more enlightened 
citizenry which can convert fear to fair-mindedness and rational 
greed to international cooperation. Then, there will be hope for 
peace and a future for humanity. 

Social studies teachers know that, while it is essential to provide 
sufficient and accurate information about the world and its inter- 
actions, this approach alone is not sufficient to bring those under- 
standings, attitudes, and skills so necessary to create an informed 
citizenry capable of sustaining a constructive and humane global 
environment. A fresh look at this whole milieu has been long over- 
due. 

InternaUonal Learning and /nternationa/ Education in a Globai 
Age does this. It is not just another series of pages about inter- 
national education filled with patterned phrases which result in a 
newly camouflaged receptacle for bits of educational jargon. It is a 
stimulating statement about learning to live effectively in a global 
age. Realistically, it investigates the ways in which productive in- 
ternational education can be accomplished. The Introduction to 
the volume deserves particular attention for its forceful statement 
of the rationale. 

The Council is particularly indebted to Richard C. Remy, James 
A. Nathan, James M. Becker, and Judith V. Torney for their per- 
ceptive scholarship in the arena of international learning and in- 
ternational education. 

The National Council for the Social Studies is pleased to present 
this publication to the reader as an important addition to the litera- 
ture of social studies education. 
* 

JKAN TlIJ'OKD, President 

National Council for the Social Studies 
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CHAPTER 



Introduction 



Change is pari of the human con- 
dition. Several interrelated changes with implications for those in- 
terested in international education have prompted us to write this 
book. First, the world is changing. We are currently experiencing 
the globalization of the human condition. Fundamental changes 
which make today's world (jualitatively different from yesterday s 
include the spread of atomic Weapons to many nations, the world- 
wide growth of literacy, the development of a global electronic 
communications network, the emergence of a truly global cultural 
milieu and economy, and iho expansion of a network of cross-na- 
tioncil organizations and associations, just taking account of these 
changes in terms of everyday instruction in the classroom is 
enough to keep a conscientious teacher cpiite busy. 

Life, however, is not so simple. Along with changes in the world 
in rec(mt years have come changes in how we can look at or study 
the world. Current scholarship in international rolationis and in in- 
ternational education offers several images of the world around 
which to organize instruction. Kach of these alternatives highlights 
certain aspects of the int(irnational environment and places less 
stress on others. As a consetpience each holds somewhat different 
implications for the objectives, pedagogical techniques and cur- 
riculum mat(.Tials to be used in an international education pro- 
gram, if social studies teachers are to continue to upgrade their in- 
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2 INTKRNATIONAI, LHAR\'I\'G AND INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

struction about the world, it is helpful to be familiar with these 
alternative views of the world and to be self-conscious about the 
world-view upon which their own instruction rests. 

Becoming more self-conscious of one's own world-view or image 
of international politics is important because the objectives teach- 
ers set for themselves and their students, the instructional strate- 
gies they employ and the curriculum materials they choose are all 
conditioned by their images of the world. A teacher who views the 
world primarily in terms of nation-states pursuing foreign policies 
aimed at furthering their respective national self-interests will be 
likely to pursue objectives and adopt curriculum materials appro- 
priate to this world-view. One such objective might be to help stu- 
dents develop an ability to critically analyze foreign policy deci- 
sions. The teacher might choose to use a game like the Inter- 
Nation Simulation or a book such as Abel's The Cuban Missile 
Crisis in pursuit of this objective. On the other hand, the objectives 
of'a teacher who vi^v/s the world in terms of a global society might 
be to help stud^»nts develop a sensitivity to the political implica- 
tions of mankind's increasing interdependence. In pursuit of this 
objective the teacher might use one of the new sets of curriculum 
materials focused upon the idea of "spaceship earth." Neither of 
these hypothetical teachers would be "right" or "wrong" in his or 
her approach for there is no single world-view which is most ap- 
propriate for international education. 

As if this were not enough, there is another set of changes which 
the t^lcicher trust cope with. These are changes in youth and in the 
social scientific study of youth. The growing interrelatedness of the 
contemporary world is gradually altering the interrelationship of 
individuals with the international political system. In addition, 
this generation of children has lived almost entirely in wartime 
and has been the first generation to see televised international 
combat and diplomacy. The scope of politics for the young people 
of today is enlarging in the sense that their political "life-space" 
has broadened. Simply put, political issues now seem planetary in 
implication and a greater percentage of youngsters is aware of the 
issues facing humankind. Young people are living more intimately 
with the international system than ever before. It is now harder 
than ever to conceive of young people's "psycho-political milieu" 
as being bound by the nation-state. 

Almost as if to mirror <the emergence of a new kind of self- 
awareness and political consciousness in today's youth, political 
scientists have become increasingly interested in studying the po- 
litical socialixation of children and adolescents. Unfortunately, as 
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we shall see, most research on children's politiccil socidlizalion has 
focused on their learning about domestic rather than global poli- 
tics. Nevertheless, there is a small but growing amount of research 
on young people's international political learning. While this re- 
search is far from being ' complete" and lags behind studies of 
children's domestic political learning, it already has a good deal to 
offer those interested in improving their international education 
programs. 

In recent years, of course, a great deal has already occurred to 
upgrade the international education of children and young people. 
Schools hav(? begun to place increased emphasis on non-western 
studies and on cross-national or cross-cultural comparative stud- 
ies. Many educators are stressing the importance of increasing the 
intellectual honesty and objectivitv of instruction about American 
diplomatic, historv and practice, other societies, and international 
affairs in general. New curriculum materials concerned with the 
study of the international polity and the international economy are 
being developed. Organizations such as the Center for War/Peace 
Studies, the Institute for World Order and the Center for Teaching 
International R(»lations. among others, have taken an increasingly 
active role in working with educators to improve the quality of in- 
ternational education. Teach(»rs are evidencing a growing interest 
in international relations and foreign policy as textbooks, collec- 
tions of readings, simulations and other educational materials be- 
come more available. 

Our principal assumption in writing this book is that if inter- 
national education is to continue to improve it is imi)ortant that so- 
cial studies educators become increasingly self-conscious about 
the images of the world which underlie their teaching— that is, 
theT own world-view. In addition, it is important that ihey have an 
understanding of the process of children's learning about the 
world outside the United States. Neither being clear-headed about 
our own world-view nor understanding the world-view of young 
people, of course, is sufficient condition for continuing to improve 
internati lal education but we feel they are very helpful condi- 
tions. 

In Chapter 2 we review the current state of social science 
knowledge about pre-adult international political learning. In 
Chapter 3 we discuss alternative but not mutually exclusive ways 
of viewing the world about which we teach youngsters. These 
"world-views" have roots in classic and contemporary scholarship 
on international relations. Implicitly, they already form (he basis 
of much that is going on in international education. Finally, in 
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Chapter 4 we consider the problems and issues involved in sys- 
t( matically designing world studies programs that try to take ac- 
count of pre-adult international learning and alternative world- 
views. The Appendix provides a bibliography on world studies 
and a set of 'Guidohnes for World Studies. " These guidelines list 
potential objectives for world studies as well as include checklists 
to assist teachers in choosing materials appropriate for their stu- 
dents and community setting. 
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Learning 
about the World 



Every individual's particular 



configuration of political knowledge, beliefs, attitudes and values 
is developed over a lifetime through a process of political learning. 
Political learning begins in infancy, continues throughout life and 
is cumulative. Thus, political learning builds on itself to produce, 
at any point in time, the individual's particular set of wa>s of relat- 
ing to politics. Through these the individual continues to engage 
political learning and to further refine his or her political L, • 
havior.' 

Political learning may occur formally— as when teachers lead 
their classes in the pledge of allegiance or a leading junior high 
school textbook asks students to "Write a short research paper on 
agreements with other nations that the Soviet Union has broken. 
Or political learning may occur informally as when a teenager wit- 
nesses a street scene involving a policeman, or a child observes the 
teacher making an arbitrary decision about which members of the 
class are eligible for the next field trip. 

In this chapter we will consider current social science research 
about children's and adolescents' international political learning, 
for the political learning of pre-adults in the contemporary world 
is not confined solely to learning about American national politics. 
The world into which children have been cast is one in which the 
political life of humankind is organized into many different types 
of political sNStems at different levels of social organization. Much 
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like a cobweb these systems ovt^rlcip and interpenetrate but are 
distinguishable. Just as in the Middle Ages when individuals were 
subjects of local fiefdoms, larger kingdoms and the Holy Roman 
Empire, so today individuals are simidtaneously members of sev- 
eral overlapping and interpenetrating political systems. The typi- 
cal American is thus a member (J^the international political sys- 
tem, the American national political system, and a variety of state 
and local level political systems. 

Children are exposed to the notion that there are different and 
distinguishable levels of politics and government in a variety of 
ways. In the elementary grades the social studies curriculum is 
frequently compartmentalized into segments dealing with commu- 
nity helpers and neighborhood life,^ the political history of the 
United States, and world geography and history. At the high school 
level, courses on such topics as local or state politics, national gov- 
ernment, and world affairs further elaborate the idea that individ- 
uals are members of several political systems. Outside of school, 
for both children and adults, the mass-media regularly "sort" the 
barrage of stimuli from the political environment into such cate- 
gories as community affairs, local and state news, national news 
and world news. In a study of high school seniors, Jennings found 
that by the time they reach twelfth grade, American students are 
aware of and readily able to distinguish among these various lev- 
els of political life.^ 

As children develop they acquire political orientations toward 
the events, institutions and processes associated with each of the 
different political systems of which they are members. Thus, just 
as they learn about local, state and national politics, children also 
learn about international politics. They acquire political attitudes 
not only toward policemen, the Presidency and the Congress, but 
also toward the United Nations. Their knowledge of the political 
world includes not only knowledge about "how a bill became a 
law" but also about how nations negotiate with each other. Chil- 
dren's schema of political values includes not only preferences re- 
garding civil rights but also preferences toward war, peace and im- 
perialism. 

The political knowledge., beliefs, attitudes, and values children 
develop toward global politics may be different from those they ac- 
(juire toward sub-global politics. For example., research suggests 
that there ma\ be a considerable difference in the attitudes chil- 
dren develop toward domestic and international political conflict. 
In a stU(l\ of elementary school children, Hess and Torney discov- 
ered thtit b\ eighth grade children had not yet fully recognized the 
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role of debate, disagreement and conflict in the operation of the 
national political system.* On the other hand, in a study of children 
aged nine to twelve, Targ found that by sixth grade children dis- 
played a realpolitik international world-view wherein alliances 
and war were seen as important,, legal, but aggressive mechanisms 
for promoting the "national interest" and the "balance of power, 

Differences such as these can apparently arise because the "ob- 
ject of learning/' the international system, seems so different from 
the other political systems— national, state and local— which chil- 
dren are exposed to and about which they are learning. Former 
Secretary of State during the 1950s, John Foster Dulles, succinctly 
described a few of the ways in which the international system dif- 
fers from sub-global political systems. Dulles listed six character- 
istics of national societies which he felt were largely absent in the 
international system. These are: 

I Laws, written or unwritten, which reflect the moral judgnlent of the 
community, 

2. Political machinery to change these laws ... as conditions change 

3. An executive body to atlminisler law. 

4. Courts which settle disputes of a justiciable character in accordance 
with the law. 

5. Superior public force which deters violence by its ability to apprehend 
and punish adequately any who breach or defy the law. 

6. Well-being sufficient so that the people . . . are not driven by depression 
to follow ways of violence.^ 

Because of differences like these and others, the international 
system apparently offers youngsters contact points of political 
learning, and elicits roles and motivations which vary from those 
offered by politics at national, state and local levels. Consequently, 
the liming, sequence and content of youngsters' international po- 
litical learning may differ from that of their political learning to- 
ward politics at other sub-global levels. The office of President, for 
example, stands as a highly visible,, tangible representation of the 
authority structure of the American national political system. In 
their research with elementary school children, Easton and Den- 
nis found that the Presidency offered children a personalized, 
salient contact point which facilitated their acquiring attitudes to- 
ward the national p^olitical system at a far earlier age than some 
theories of child-development might have predicted.^ The inter- 
national system, on th^^ other hand, lacks one or a few strategic in- 
dividuals like the President who stand as meaningful, palpable 
representations of the authority structure of international politics. 
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Similarly, except in limes of inlernalional crises, domestic polit- 
ical events and issues are probably more likely to be seen by indi- 
viduals as directly linked to their daily life-experiences than are 
issues and events in the internatiimal environment Of course, in 
an increasingly interdependent world we can question how accu- 
rate this perception is. Nevertheless, questioning does not alter the 
fact that, for most people, most of the time, domestic political is- 
sues and events touch upon and activate a wider range of daily 
roles— such as student, housewife, mayor, doctor— than do inter- 
national events. In this way. the international system offers oppor- 
tunities for political learning which vary in intensity^ type» dura- 
tion and quality from those offered by political systems at the sub- 
global levt<l.' 

That children's international political learning may differ from 
their learning about politics at the sub-global level is an important 
point to keep in mind. For current research in political science on 
political learning has by and large not investigated children's 
learning about the world outside the United States. Hence, famil- 
iarity with this research is not sufficient for a better understanding 
of children's international learning. To gain greater insight into 
young people's international learning we must consider a much 
smaller group of rather disparate studies, most of which were not 
undertaken under the rubric of political socialization." But be- 
fore we turn to this research, let us briefly consider why there 
have not been more studies of children's international political 
learning. 

Research on Political Learnin^^ 

Since 1959 research into children's political learning has in- 
creased a great deal. While current research is not organized ac- 
cording to any single, overarching theoretical model, most political 
scientists have used the concept of political socialization to guide 
their inquiries into children's political learning. The notion of po- 
litical socialization is derived nrimarily from the concept of social- 
ization as used in anthropology, psychology and sociology.^ In 
these fields the core meaning of socialization can best be de- 
scribed as that of induction, accommodation, inculcation— in 
short,, that human learning directed toward the acquisition of the 
prevailing norms, values, roles, and cognitions of society. Sonial- 
izalion thus rofers to a limiting and shaping process through which 
"individuals learn to become acceptable members of their so- 
ciety."'" 
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Political socialization is the process by which an individual 
gradually learns the political knowledge, attitudes, values and be- 
haviors accepted and practiced by the ongoing political system. 
Just as people are socialized toward patterns of beliefs and behav- 
iors acceptable to our culture regarding sex. marriage, drugs, work 
and the like— they are socialized toward political life. The end to 
which political socialization functions "is the development of indi- 
viduals who are in;egrated into the political realm of their culture; 
who accept the approved motives, habits and values relevant to 
the political system of their society; who transmit these political 
norms to future generations.*'" 

Not all political learning, however, is political socialization. The 
concept of political socialization— like all concepts— has directed 
researchers' attention toward certain aspects of political learning 
and away from others. It has focused attention on that part of polit- 
ical learning related to the acquisition of the knowiedge.^ attitudes, 
values and skills necessary for the persistence of the ongoing polit- 
ical system. In so doing, it has helped political scientists to better 
understand an important facet of the human condition;^ namely., 
the regularities of human politics through time and space. How- 
ever, the concept of political socialization has directed research- 
ers' attention away from investigating political learning which is 
unorthodox and does not conform to the prevailing political cul- 
ture. As a result., the current body of research on political social- 
ization is not very useful in helping us to understand how and why 
political systems change., and how and why some individuals do 
not acquire political orientations acceptable to the political system 
of their society. 

Political socialization, then, refers to the induction of individ- 
uals into the prevailing political culture. As a result, it has natu- 
rally drawn attention to political learning about national political 
life and avva\ from political learning relevant to the other levels of 
political life. Thus, the great bulk of political socialization re- 
search has investigated such topics as the development of chil- 
dren's knowledge and attitudes toward the Presidency and the 
Congress: the transmission of political party identification from 
parents to children, children's attitudes toward voting in national 
elections and their sense of trust and efficacy regarding national 
politics. Hence, in an era of expanding megatonnage and increas- 
ing globalization of the human condition, there has been relatively 
little research on children's and adolescents' international politi- 
cal learning. The tendency of the current research to concentrate 
upon one tvpe of political learning (political socialization) at one 
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lovel of pohlicdl life (naliondl politics) is understandable, yet re- 
grett:ible. For our knowledge of the full richness and complexity of 
pre-adult political learning has suffered as a consequence. 

Learning about the World during 
Childhood and Adolescence 

When we think of the world as an object of political learning, it 
is natural to ask what aspects of the global system children learn 
about, what do they loam, and what are their primary sources of 
information and ideas about the international system. One can 
think about something as vast and complex as the international 
system in an\ number of ways. From the standpoint of the political 
life of the international system, perhaps the single most important 
type of actors in the modern world are the political communities 
we customarily call nation-states or countries. These are collec- 
tions of people occupying a geographically bounded piece of the 
Earth's surface who are subject to a common set of political au- 
thorities. The surface of the planet is now a patchwork of well over 
one hundred such entities. We will begin by considering how and 
what young people learn about their own nation and other nations. 

Development of a Sense of National Identity 

How and when do children come to identify with their own na- 
tion? In 1951 the noted learning theorist Jean Piaget studied Swiss 
children's (ages 4 to 15) developing conceptions of their nation- 
state. He concluded that until they are five or six, children see 
themselves as che center of the social world and are relatively un- 
aware of their broader environment.'' Not until they reach ten or 
eleven do children conceive of their nation as a distinct entity and 
correctly perceive its relationship to their town and state, 

Piaget also found that very young children display no consistent 
attachments beyond their immediate family. Increasingly with 
age,, however, children begin to show preferences for their own 
nation and to see it as terra patria. This feeling is apparently based 
upon their ability to understand the relationship between their 
place of birth and residence,, and their country. Finally, by ages 10 
and 11 children had "more or less adjusted to certain collective 
ideals of the national community" and preferred their own nation 
to other countries. In essence, they had become Swiss. 

Thus learning to becomo Swiss or American or Russian, for that 
matter, ma\ depend upon the devolopmenl of children's general 
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Table i 

The Development of Children's National Identity 
From Jahoda Study 



Age 6-7 


Age 8-9 


Age 10-11 


(Grades 1-2) 


(Grades 3-4) 


(Grades 5-6) 


Rudimentary concept of 


Concept of home country 


Geographical and historical 


home country 


established 


concepts m the stricter sense 






are beginning to be 






mastered 


Fails to understand 


Understands "foreign '* 


Political and economic 


"foreign " 




ideas make their 


Can name few. if any 


Can name other countries 


appearance 


other countries 




No coherent space/time 


Partial space/time 




orientations 


orientation emerging 





N tor this study was i44 children interviewed tor 45 minutes each Data collected m 1962 



loj^ical cibililies. In d series of slu(ii(js with Scottish children Jdhodn 
amplified upon this idea by (iemonstrdliu^ that the development of 
national identity also corresponds to children's ability to make 
spatial and geographic distinctions.' * And as Table I indicates this 
ability is apparently well developed in children by at least ten or 
eleven and in some cases even earlier. 

In a study of 12.0()(} American elementary school children con- 
ducted in the early 1960s. Hess and Torney found children pass 
through three stages or phases on the road to developing a sense of 
national loyalty and identity.'' 

In the first stage, before grade two. children develop strong, pos- 
itive attachments to their country and a sense of "we" for the 
United States and "they" for other countries. Their initial identifi- 
cation witb the nation apparently has little cognitive content. In- 
stead, symbols of the nation like the flag and the Statue of Liberty 
function as important objects through which "feelings of attach- 
ment can be socialized. " 

In the second stage children's concepts of their nation "acciuire 
cognitive substance., including abstract (jualities and ideological 
c )ntent." Positive feelings about the United States become focused 
upon qualities of the American political process such as "free- 
dom" and "the right to vote" which "distinguish it most clearly 
from other countries." Table II (p. 12) illustrates how as children 
age. aspects of American ideology and the political process be- 
come focal points of their attachment to America. 
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Table II 

What Makes You Most Proud To Be an American?' 
From Hess and TorneyStudy'^ 



Concrete/Material Aspects 


Ideological Features 


Grade 


Arnefcans Are 


America Has 


Americans Vote 


Americans 




Generous 


Beautiful Parks 


for Leaders 


Have Freedom 


2 


32% 


37% 


24% 


52% 


3 


22 


30 


35 


76 


4 


14 


22 


47 


86 


5 


10 


13 


65 


92 


6 


. 9 


8 


72 


94 


7 


5 


4 


82 


96 


8 


3 


4 


84 


96 



N^ for each grade range ffom 1640 to ?786 Each student was to choose Iwo aspects Data collected m 
1962 



In tho final std^o AmtTiCd "is s*u;n as part of a largcjr, organixed 
sxsUjm of counlriijs " and children (hivelop a relalix eK mature per- 
spocluf; about other nations and relations with and among them. 
F}\ this stag(! children havci established a stable, highly positive at- 
titude toward their nation which is basic to their future learning 
about politics. 

Thus. vvhil(3 the process is complex antl not y(it fully understood, 
it is clear lhal th(; growth of children's attachment to their own na- 
tion starts earh . proceeds rapidh (especially between the ages of 
six and ten) and culminates in the ac(|uisition of highly positive na- 
tional sentiments on the part of most children, in some ways this 
process ma\ b(j analogous to the development of a sense of self. 
Developing a sense; of self is predicated upon an awareness of oth- 
ers and their expcjctations towartls one's behavior Identification 
with one's own countrs ("we") ma\ be predicated upon an aware- 
ness of other countri(;s C thin") and the idcjntification of peoples in 
those countries. ' Strange as it sounds. st(;reotyping may also play a 
role in the process. Sinc(; \oung children lack the ability to logi- 
calh organize thijir socio-political environment they use stereo- 
t\pic, thinking to first id(MUif\ the salicmt cbaracieristics of their 
own group and theti. subse(|U(;ntl\,, to understand foreign 
peopl(»s.'" 

Orientations toward Other Nations and Peoples 

How do childriMi and adolescents view other nations and peo- 
ples.^ As we will see momeiltariK. the ansvv(;r to this-^question is 
*'negali\el\ " if the other nations and pcjophjs are Communist or 
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Communisl-dffilialed Fur the single most prominent conclusion to 
be drawn from the ralhtr (iispardle set of availdble studies on (he 
topic is that American children of the late 1950s and the 1960s were 
socialized into hostile and suspicious attitudes toward America's 
"cold war enemies." With a relaxation of tension between the 
United States and Russia and China currently undervvas we can 
hypothesize that the pattern of \oung Americans' attitudes toward 
these nations and their allies will change Verification of the hy- 
pothesis will have to await further research but the reader need 
not wait for that. Rather, vou can "test" this hypothesis by asking 
your own students the types of questions reported upon here and 
comparing your results with those described below. 

Younger children's orientations toward other nations may not be 
as subject to the sort of ideological concern just discussed as those 
of older childrtji. jahoda found that while the 6- to 9-year-ol(is he 
studied were prone to judge countries similar to the home country 
favorably and to be "patronizing, if not hostile" to nations seen as 
strange, these judgments were not based on political/economic 
considerations. As Table III indicates, however, older children 
were more likely to justif\ their preferr ices on ideological 
grounds."* 

Which national groups do children find especially attractive and 
desirable? In a stud\ of childrtm from eleven countries Lambert 
and Klineberg found that American children would most like to be 
F3rilish, Canadian or Italian if the\ were not American. As for the 



Table 111 

Development of Children's Orientations Toward Other Nations 
From Jahoda Study 





Ages 6-7 
(Grades 1-2) 


Ages 8-9 
(Grades 3-4) 


Ages 10-11 
(Grades 5-6) 


LIKES 


Pfdefences governed 
by appeal of the unusu- 
al m ihe physical en- 
vffonment or by snatch • 
es of concrete detail 
fortuitously acquired 


More lamthar countries 
liked and characterized 
m terms of tnte cliches 


Preferences justified m 
terms of the positive 
characteristics of the 
inhabitants 




Ages 6-7 
{Grades 1-2) 


Ages 8-9 
(Grades 3-4) 


Ages 10-11 
(Grades 5-6) 


DISLIKES 


Presumed ficotmg 
negative assocation 
established with narnes 
of particular place'vof 
countries the sole 
exception concerns 
Gern>any related to 
the war 


Eiiher former enemy 
countries or "strange" 
places formerly attrac- 
tive but now rejected 
because of misconcep- 
tions about their m* 
habitants. eg .Africa, 
India 


Follow the lines of the 
contemporary East- 
West cleavage and are 
justified by conven- 
tional adult cold war 
arguments, e g . 
Russia. China 



N for this study was 144 ch.idfcn inter viewed lor 45 mir^utci. each Data collected in 1962 
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legist desirable naliunahlies. the voimger American children inter- 
viewed chose Chinese. Russian, German, Indian and Japanese 
with ecjual frecjuencA. By age 14. however. Russia very clearly be- 
came the first choice with Afri(.a a chjar second as least lik(Ki. Lam- 
bert and Klinuberg offer an inlorestmg interpretation for their 
findings, stating that 

American children, who are taught to view their nation as first in 
peace and first in war ccipahility. find it difficult to choose to be any 
other nationality , whereas choosing what not to be is far less difficult. 
The choice of Africans by a fairly large percentage of the children 
might be interpreted as some sort of generalization from prejudice to- 
ward the American Negro. Evaluative descriptions in this case stress 
the bad. aggressive, different, dominated, and uncultured features of 
unde.sirahle peoples, with dominated becoming the major theme at 
age U. paralleling growth in the political conteat of their responses 
. Amtjrican children apptjar to be concerned wth political domina- 
tion wh(;n choosing the Russian nationality as undesirable, and with 
cultural and environmental backwardness when choosing the Afri- 
can. * 

In a study of fourth-,, fifth- and sixth-grade Midwestern children, 
Targ discovered that as children grow older they increasingly see 
the United States as "strong." and Russia and China as "impor- 
tant."-" Small changes were noted with respect to their beliefs 
about Canada. As Table IV shows, older children (grade six) also 
rated the United States more positively than did younger children. 
Conversely, they rated China and Russia more negatively. Again, 
ratings of Canada remained constant. 

Targ argues that children's attitudtjs and beliefs toward Russia 
and China represent their socialization in an adult "cold war 

Table IV 

Childron's Attitudes Toward Russia and China 
From Targ Study 







Age 9 


Age 10 


Age 11 




Item 


(Grade 4) 


(Grado 5) 


(Grade 6) 




United States is strong 


83% 


87% 


92% 


"BELIEFS" 


Soviet Union is important 


58 


69 


81 




China IS important 


51 


62 


74 




United States isgood 


76% 


90% 


93% 


•EVALU- 


Canada is good 


91 


95 


98 


UATtONS" 


Soviet Union isgood 


47 


32 


22 




China IS good 


49 


22 


16 



N for Mudy was 244 Oato coliec'ed m 1967 
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Table V 
Children's Images of Russia 
from Hess and Torney Pilot Study 



Question 


Grade 


Yes 


Don't 
Know 


No 


Russians are poorer than Americans 


4* 


47% 


14% 


39% 




6 


65 


16 


19 




8 


66 


18 


16 


In Russia people are forced to vote 


4 


55 


31 


14 


for whomever the Communists out up 


6 


85 


1 1 


4 




8 


77 


16 


6 


In Communism everybody works *or 


4 


31 


36 


32 


the government, not for themselves 


6 


77 


16 


6 




8 


74 


18 


8 



•N"s for each grade range from 98 !o 195 Data collected m 1961 



dialogue. Iransmiltod through home, school and media." On (he 
other hand, thoir consistently positive orientations toward Canada 
probably reflect the fact that American children do not receive 
many negative messages regarding Canada from their environ- 
ment. Hence, unlike their attitudes toward Russia and China, they 
maintain their initial positive evaluation of Canada. 

As shown in Table V. Torney found the majority of children 
agreed "with the commonly presented image of Russia (lack of 
freedom particularK in voting choice, less wealth, and govern- 
ment control)."" In addition, in the best tradition of "know thine 
enemy." the children had '(juite accurate ideas about the relation- 
ship between communism and Russia" with 4V/f of the fourth 
graders and 91' « of thtj eighth graders disagreeing with the state- 
ment that "All foreran (.ountries are Communist." Further of 
the fourth graders and ()2S of the eighth graders disagreed with 
the statement that ''.Ml Communists are Russian."-' 

As for their attitudes toward Communism, the majority of chil- 
dren agreed with both the statement that thtj "Communists want to 
take over our countrv" and the even more loaded statement that 
"We can never relax as long as there are any Communists in our 
country." Most childrtjri at all grades (four to eight) also agreed 
that "*lt is not the Russian people who are our enemies;, rather it is 
the men who rule Russia. " This attitude may represent a way for 
children to displace a^^rcjssive feelings upon a small group while 
prescribing friendliness and tolerance for the majorit\ of the 
people, 

A stud\ conducted by Glenn in \9m suggests that children's atti- 
tudes towaui Communism had not changed as much as might have 
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Figure 1 

American Children's Trust in Other Countries 
From Glenn Study 



Item 



Grade % Agree 



Other countries can never trust the Untted States 



The United States can never trust other countries 



4H10 
6Mi23 

2D8 

4CJ12 

6n6 



2CS:22222364 



The United States can never trust Communist countries 




N's for each grade range from 58 lo 73 



been expected between the late 19o0s and late 1960s (see Figure 1). 
Glenn concluded that 

. most chddren felt the United Stales could trust other countries 
and, more than any other nation, the United Stales was worthy of 
being trusted. Most chddren also believed that communist countries 
could not be trusted. Suburban chddren felt more positive about 
trusting other countries than did rural and inner-city children |but| 
, . . Differences between rural and inner-cit> children were slight,-^ 

Glenn also found a sharp decline between second and sixth 
grade in the number of children who did not know what the word 
••Communist" meant. Sixty percent of the second graders in- 
dicated they did not know what the word meant whereas only 80V 
of the sixth graders indiccited the same. He concluded that "the 
child's understanding of this particular word takes place sometime 
between the fourth and sixth grades and that this understanding 
encompasses highly negative feelings." 

Older children and children from the suburban schools in the 
Glenn stud\ tended to he more favorable in their feelings of ac- 
ceptance; of foreign children than were younger children, and chil- 
dren from the rural and inn(ir-cit\ schools. These findings are con- 
sistent with Jahoda's, who found lower-class children had more 
negative attitudes toward forengners than middle and upper-class 
children. The\ are also consislijnt with those of Hess and Torney. 
Recall the\ reported ol(l(;r children saw governmentcd hiaders 
rath*»r than the peoph? of a particular nation as responsible for the 
way a (.ounlry m:Uh\ toward tb(j rnit(»d States. In making a dis- 
tin(.tion. lh(Mi. between hjaders of a nation and people in g(;n(»ral 
(.hildren ma\ displace' their aggressive feelings on a small lead- 
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ership ^rou|) v\hilf still .iscnl)in^ f riendline'ss ami (oierdncc; to the 
majority of *i nation's poo|)ie. 

Sus|)i ion and unxioty toward Communist nations may not be 
confim'd onI\ to American \()ungsters In 1907 Morrison studiod 
the alliliidos of British secondar) school studcmts toward Kast- 
Wesl relations and the 'cold war.'* "' His results utire d(jri\ed from 
the students' ratings of \h Qnintr\*' (Kn^land). "China. Rus- 
sia," '-'U.S.A./' ■■(vhristKinity * and '•Communism." Both boys and 
girls rated their own rountr\ and the United States higher than 
Russia and Chuia. SimilarK. "Christianit)" was ratcid much higher 
than "Communism. " 

Probing deeper into their concept of Communism, Morrison 
asked students to define Communism and tell wh\ some people 
disliked it. 0\ er 40' « of the students couched their answers in 
ideological t(»rms. characteristically describing Communism as 
atheistic and o[)posed to Christian teiiching and churches. Twent\- 
five per cent defined Communism as an authoritarian form of gov- 
ernment and anothcM' 2:)'. emplo\ed broader socio-political con- 
cepts like classless socieU and social e(jualit\ in their definitions. 

A final source of data on children's and >oung people's per- 
ceptions of other nations comes from a study by Beyer and 
Hicks The\ sought to assess Am(;rican seventh and tvxelfth grad- 
ers' stereotypes and knowledge about major areas of th(. world, in- 
cluding Africa. ThcMr data show >oung people associated Images of 
disease and poverty with Asia and Africa. Russia. hov\ever. had 
the most clearly negatnci images associat(;d with it and the stu- 
dents' images of Russia had a particularh f)olitical character not 
found with res[)ect to other areas of the world (Table VI). 

The students' knowledge about Africa was ver\ limited. Stu- 
dents did most poorh on the (jiiestions rebiting to the history of Af- 



TableVI 
Students' Images of Russia 
From Beyer and Hicks Study 





Grade 7 


Grade 12 


Stimulus Term 


(12 years old) 


(17 years old) 


Enemy 


68 2% 


75.6% 


Oiclalorsh(p 


46 4 


70 0 


Cold 


46 3 


81 6 


Socialism 




57 7 


Violence 


36 7 


26 2 


Powerful 


28 J 


Strange 


20 8 


1 



^ - less than 25% o» siudenf5 associated term Russia N arc 845 lor Grade 7 and 794 for Grade 
12 Daia collected tn 1968 
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rica before European penetration and best on the questions deal- 
ing with economic development, trade and products. Students 
from rural areas had lower scores than students from cities or sub- 
urbs. The study suggests that students may actually be learning 
misinformation about Africa rather than simply not learning any 
information at all. The source of students' misconceptions and lack 
of inlormation about Africa, according to the authors, lies in the 
images of Africa presented by curriculum materials and the mass 
media. 

Orientations toward the United Nations 

Nation-states are not the only territorial groups into which we 
can think of humankind as being divided. Regional groups and or- 
ganizations are of growing importance in the modern world. Per- 
haps the most well-known of these to Americans is the region com- 
prising the European Common Market. For many purposes Black 
Africa also constitutes a territorial region as does Latin America. 

Other important types of actors in the international system are 
large decision-making organizations. While national governments 
are probably the single most important decision-making units that 
make up the planet s organizational ecology, they by no means mo- 
nopolize the scene. In the United States, for example, many state 
and local governments become active in foreign affairs by sending 
representatives abroad on foreign trade missions. In addition lo 
national and sub-national governments there are an increasing 
number of international decision-making organizations and inter- 
governmental organizations. 

Perhaps the mosi well-known non-governmental decision-mak- 
ing organizations that span natio'ial boundaries and have a sub- 
stantial impact on our daily lives are international business firms. 
Such mullinatinnal enterprises as Olivetti,. IBM, Royal Dutch/ 
Shell and Nestle are important actors in global politics. They have 
budgets which exceed the gross national product of all but a hand- 
ful of the Earth's contemporary nation-states. In addition to multi- 
national corporations, there are more than a thousand other inter- 
national non-governmental organizations. Most of these organiza- 
tions are composed of private or unofficial groups in different 
countries which have formed joint organizations to promote some 
common interest. They reflect religious, fraternal, scientific, busi- 
ness, artistic and humanitarian interests that cannot be bounded 
by the geography of the njiJiun-state system. 

Although there are tev.er inter-governmental international orga- 
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nizations they are perhaps more familiar to most of us. The most 
conspicuous example of such organizations is the United Nations. 
In addition to the United Nations there are a number of other in- 
ter-governmental organizations such as the World Health Organi- 
zation, the International Atomic Energy Agency, the International 
Labor Organization and the International Monetary Fund which 
have their own staff, budget and headquarters. The globe is encir- 
cled by an expanding grid of these organizations which cuts across 
the boundaries of nation-states and links national governments. 

Unfortunately, research on young people's international orien- 
tations has chosen the nation-state almost without exception as the 
focal point of analysis. Thus, other important actions in the inter- 
national system have not generally come within the purview of 
such analysis. Some research has been conducted on the United 
Nations, however, and it is to these data that we presently turn. 

Children are aware of the United Nations and have some under- 
standing of it as a political entity at an early age. Zurick, in a study 
of children 8 through 12 years of age from British Columbia, found 
that 587^ of the 8-year-olds and 91 7< of the 9-year-olds in his 
sample had **heard of the United Na ions."-« The majority of the 
children saw the role of the United Nations as helping hungry chil- 
dren and making peace. Sex differences appeared in that twice as 
many boys as girls "perceived the United Nations politically, 
while more girls combine affective and objective descriptions of 
the United Nations into one." 

Children's early ?wareness of the United Nations as a political 
organization is further evidenced by Targ's findings. Sixty-nine 
percent of the fourth gra lers in his sample and 657f and 767f of 
fifth and sixth graders respectively agreed that **the United Na- 
tions has most nations in the world as members." These children 
also saw a political role for the United Nations, with the great ma- 
jority agreeing that the "United Nations discusses world prob- 
lems." Per grade. 117r to 227r of the children were more aware of 
the functions of the United Nations ("discusses world problems") 
than were aware of its organizational membership and structure 
("most nations ... as members"). 

Hess and Torney found that while children remembered dis- 
cussing the United Nations "more than most other issues" on a list 
given to them, "they did not take sides in these discussions, prob- 
ably because the United Nations is not presented as a con- 
troversial issue in the schools." They also found that while about 
457f of the children believed the United States "ought to help the 
United Nations a lot more than we do now," only 357 thought the 
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Table VII 

Attitudes Toward the United Nations as a Force for Peace in 196^ and 1969 
From Hess and Torney and Remy Data 





Hess and Torney (1962)* 


Remy (1969)+ 






United Nations 


United States 


Don't 


United Nations 


United States 


Don't 


Grade 


Keeps Peace 


Keeps Peace 


Know 


Keeps Peace 


Keeps Peace 


Know 


2 


14 4% 


70 7% 


14 9% 








3 


27 3 


62 3 


10.3 








4 


48 9 


40 2 


10 9 


33 7% 


20 5% 


45.8% 


5 


6« 2 


27 3 


45 








6 


78.8 


16.5 


4.7 


70 7 


16.4 


129 


7 


84.6 


125 


29 








8 


86 9 


10 2 


28 


61.9 


124 


25.8 


10 








58 3 


94 


32 4 


12 








44 3 


148 


40.9 



*N's are from 1630 lo 1786 per grade. +N*s are from 83 to 1 16 per grade 



United Nations should have more power than all its member coun- 
tries. 

What do children think of the United Nations as a force for 
peace in the world? In 1962 Hess and Torney askecf children 
whether they thought the United Nations or the United States did 
more to keep peace in the world. Remy asked a smaller group of 
children the same question seven years later in 1969. Table VII 
suggests that young peoples* attitudes toward the United Nations 
may be changing. 

The 1962 data show that as children grow older they increasingly 
see the United Nations as more important than the United States 
in keeping peace. Very few children responded that they did not 
know which did more to keep the peace. The data collected in 1969 
present a different picture. From sixth grade on there is a steadily 
decreasing percentage of students who see the United Nations as 
doing more to keep the peace. On the other hand, there is a stead- 
ily increasing number of students who express uncertainty 
(through a "don't know" response) about the relative peace- 
keeping roles of the United Nations and United States. 

Recalling the different dates at which these data were collected, 
we might speculate that the glamour of the United Nations has 
been somewhat tarnished by the growing sophistication of Ameri- 
can youngsters and an increasingly apparent public image of the 
impotence of the United Nations as a force for world stability. In 
the early 1960s the charismatic Dag Hammarskjold was Secretary 
General of the United Nations and the organization was under as- 
sault by Soviet leadership. The United Nations Organization was 
portrayed in the popular media as the center stage for the conflict 
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between Communism and Democracy. There was considerable 
television coverage at that time of dramatic jouslings between the 
shoe-banging Khrushchev and the reasoned responses of urbane 
Western diplomats such as Macmillan, Stevenson and Lodge. The 
Russians* vigorous •'nycts" were consistently met by the positive 
presentations of security, disarmament and peace put forward by 
the Eisenhower and Kennedy delegates. However, with the in- 
creasing difficulties of the United States lo muster a majority in the 
United Nations in the mid-1960s and downgrading of the glam- 
orous aspects of the United Nations as a force for world peace— as 
witnessed by the shift in American personnel there from telegenic 
personalities to more prosaic politicians and diplomats— media 
coverage correspondingly declined as did the salience of the Orga- 
nization in the public mind. 

Additional information on attitudes toward the United Nations 
comes from the International Association for the Evaluation of 
Educational Attainment's 1971 survey of 3,000 American students 
ages 14 and 17. In this study Torney found that American students 
perceive fhe major activities of the United Nations relatively accu- 
rately. For example. 657^ of the students knew that the United 
Nations' responsibilities inclu4ed assistance to underdeveloped 
nations and keeping peace but did not include responsibility for 
custom duties, passports or the imposition of taxes the United 
States. On the other hand, these survey data indicated the United 
Nations was not an institution about which students have exten- 
sive knowledge, a clearly developed image or strong positive feel- 
ings.-' 

A final source of data on the United Nations comes f r^m the Pur- 
due Opinion Panel surveys of high school students. The Measure- 
ment and Research Center at Purdue University has been con- 
ducting surveys of stratified national samples of high school 
students (grades ten., eleven., twelve) regularly since 1941. Several 
of their surveys have contained questions regarding the United 
Nations. The questions and the students' responses are presented 
in Table VIII (p. 22). 

The students* answers reveal a moderate but consistent positive 
orientation tuward the United Nations among American youth. 
This consistent, generally positive attitude toward the United Na- 
tions is probably reflective of the favorable attitude among the 
general adult population toward American participation in the or- 
ganization. At no time since 1946 have more than one out of eight 
Americans thought the United States should withdraw from the 
United Nations. Since the mid 1950s the number has ranged be- 
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Table VIII 

High School Stu'ients' Attitudes Toward the United Nations 
Adapted from Purdue Opinion Panel Poll Data Purdue Research Foundation, 
1949. 1951. 1963. 1966. 1971) 



Poll/ Year 


Question 


22/1949 

69/1963 
90/1971 

30/1951 
90/1971 

90/1971 


(1) The U N should have Ihe righl !o make decisions which would bind all members to a 
course ot action 

Agree Disagree Oon't Know 
50% 2 1 % fa 

{7ey (12) (10) 
47 27 22 


(2) The United Nations should have the right to make decisions which would bind all mem- 
bers to a course of action 

Oefinitety Undecided Undecided Oefinitely 
Agree Probably Agree Probably Disagree Disagree 
32 27 20 17 


(3) Some important organizations m the U S have objected to flying the United Nations flag 
above the U S flag Do you agree or disagree with them'^ 

Ajree Disagree Don't Know 

28~ "55"""' " 17 


14) The United Nations should be strengthened and given the power to control the $rmed 
forces of all nations, including those of the U S 

Delinitely Undecided Undecided Definitely 
Agree ProbabI/ Agree Probably Disagree Disagree 
22 18 22 34 


(5) The U S should be willing to give up some of its national power and independence to the 
United Nat'ons in the interests of a better world 

Definitely Undecided " Undecided Definitely 
Agree Probably Agree Probably OiSagree Disagree 
19 25 25 29 



'College graduates 



Ivveon only one out of sixteen and one out of (wen(y-one. Even dur- 
ing the Korean War when (here was considerable public frustra- 
tion with the lack of United Nation:, support for American actions 
in Korea, only 10 V, of the public considered the organizatiDn of 
*'no use at all" and only 6'/^ maintained that the United States 
should not "try to make the United Nations a success," Since then 
the figures on those two questions have ranged only from 3 to 77r 
and 2 to 4Vr respectively.-" 

For both United Nations questions (2) and (5) above, students re- 
porting grades as "excellent" were more likely to approve of pro- 
posals to increase the decision-making powers of the United Na- 
tions than students reporting lower grades. Additionally, students 
whosejuture plans involved military training were more likely to 
favor restricting the authority of the United Nations (Questions 2 
and 5) than students who planned to attend college, These find- 
ings seem congruent with res(?arch on adults which finds isolation- 
ist altitudes more fretjuentlv expresstul among the loss educated 
than the more e(lucal(Hl/" 
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Orientations toward the United Slates 
as an International Actor 

In international affairs there are few well-developed moral and 
legal controls over what countries can and cannot do. Tradition- 
ally, nations have been seen as sovereign actors whose behavior is 
not limited by the same kind of restraints that are present in do- 
mestic situations. Given this backdrop, what role do children and 
young people see the United States playing in the international 
system? 

Torney found a majority of fourth-, sixth- and eighth-grade 
children saw the United States as seeking to take a helpful and 
peaceful role in the world.^^ Over 607f of these children agreed 
that ''America tries to prevent wars more than any other country." 
Similarly, high percentages responded yes to the question: "Amer- 
ica helps people in other countries more than anybody eUe." 
Somewhat surprisingly, the majority of children also felt that the 
United States should take a friendly role toward the *^oviet Union. 
Over 60% of them at each grade level agreed with the statement 
that 'The United States ought to try to make friends with Red 
China and Russia." 

Do young children see America as the world's leader? Torney 
finds that only 28Vf of the fourth graders, 277( of the sixth graders 
and 39''c of the eighth graders queried agreed with the statement 
that "America is the leader of the world. " Further, similarly Lw 
numbers of children felt that the United States was either the 
strongest country in the world or controlled the world. While 50% 
of the third graders in the sample agreed with the statement "It is 
all right for the government to lie to another country if the lie pro- 
tects the American people," only 25% of the eighth graders did so. 
Thus, it appears that older children are more likely to apply 
stricter limits on state action than are younger children. 

Tari? found ihat "children increasingly saw the utility of United 
States interaction with other nations but were less supportive of 
policies that would relate to trust of other nations and dis- 
armament." While the great majority felt the United States 
"should deal with other countries," they expressed a much less 
positive, internationalist orientation when asked whether the 
United States should trust other countries, agree with the Russians 
and Chinese to disarm and "do what most countries say we should 
in the United Nations. " 

Beyond these data there is little currently available information 
on younger children's orientations toward their nation as a partici- 
pant in the international system. For young people of high school 
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age there are some data available from the Purdue Opinion Poll 
which can help us gain a picture of adolescents* attitudes toward 
the international environment and America's role in it. Questions 
from the Purdue Polls are presented in Table IX. 

When Communism is involved the students consistently see the 
role of the United States in the international system as an active 
one. Thus, the catalyst for favorable student attitudes toward 
American intervention appears to be engaged by Communist in- 
trusion into the world environment. In 1966. for instance, the ma- 
jority of students preferred military means to reorganize Vietnam- 
ese society to secure it from Communism rather than favoring a 
free election, referring the matter to the United Nations or with- 
drawing militarily (Questions 1 and 2). In 1971,, at the height of 
public disenchantment with America's continuing involvement 
in Vietnam. 537c of the students were generally in agreement 
with the statement that "The U.S. should intervene when the Com- 
munists attempt to take over an Asian country" (Question 3). Com- 
munist presence in distant lands seems to override the generalized 
penchant for prudence expressed in Question (4) where 40% of 
the students definitely agree and 257t "probably agree'* that the 
'United States should remain neutral in the event of violent politi- 
cal actions in newly emerging countries." Thus, the appearance of 
"Red China" in Question (5) appears to stimulate American stu- 
dents to take issue with the proposed diplomatic acknowledge- 
ment of the mainland Chinese. Only 157^ definitely agree that the 
United States should recognize "Red China," and 307r definitely 
disagree. The negative images of and hostile attitudes toward Rus- 
sia, Communism and the East found so consistently in the studies 
of elementary-age children reviewed earlier also seemed to be 
present here. 

While perceptions of the right of the United States to intervene 
in the affairs of other nations seem Machiavellian, such attitudes 
may not be confined to American stutlems. Morrison asked British 
secondary school students to choose which course of action the 
United States should take in each of the three following situations: 

(1) The signing? of a nuclear lest ban treats by the U.S.A. and Russia. The 
choice la\ botwoen strictly adhering to the treaty, or pretending to do 
so whilst attempting? to Carry on further secret testmg. 

(2) A civil wai between communist and non-communist sides in a small 
nut important counlrs. Thochoice lay between mtervenlion or non-in- 
tervention. 

(;}) A vers serious (juarrel belvvoen the U.S.A. and Russia. The choice lay 
between declannj» war or not 
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Table IX 
Students' Attitudes Toward the 
United States as an International Actor 
Adapted from Purdue Opinion Panel Poll Data 
(©Purdue Research Foundation, 1949, 1951, 1963, 1966, 1971) 



PoM/Year 


Question 


77/1966 


(1) If a peace conference m Vjet Nam provided for free elections tha* could result m Com- 
muAJSts being pari of the Vietnamese government, would you favor such an arrange- 
ment or nof 

Would ^yy^ 

Uncertain, probably would 10 
Uncertain, probably would not 1g 
Would not cc 


77/1966 


(2) If our opponents m Viet Nam refuse to negotiate, what should be the U S policy? 
Withdraw all military forces 
Continue to bujid up armed 

forces indefinitely 30 
Maintain our current strength 

as a ho'dinq force 34 
Refer the whole maner to the 

United Not»ons for decision 26 


90/1971 


(3) The U S should intervene when the Communists anempt to lake over an Asian country 
Definitely agree 25% 
Undecided, probably agree 26 
Undecided, probably disagree 22 
Definitely disagree 21 


90/1971 


(4) The U S Should remain neutral m the event of violent political actions m newly emerging 
counines 

Definitely agree 400/^ 
Undecided, probably agree 25 
Undecided probably disagree 19 
Definitely disagree ^4 


90/1971 


(5) The U S should give legal recognition to the government of Red China 

Definitely agree ^50/^, 
Undecided, probably agree 21 
Undecided, probably disagree 29 
Definitely disagree 30 


90/ 197 1 


(6) Over the next decade we must try to make the standard of living m the rest of the world 
rise more rapidly than m our own country 

Definitely agree ^30/^, 
Undecided, probably agree 26 
Undecided, probably disagree 26 
Defin-teiy disagree 28 


90/ 197 1 


(7) Political and military affairs of European countries are no ousi'iess of the U S. 

Definitely agree ^90/^ 
Undecided probably agree 

tJndecidcd, probably disagree 25 
Definitely disagree 35 



Approximately 75' ; of the students felt the United Slates should 
carry on further secret aloiuic tests on the rationale that Russia 
would do the same. In response to situation (2), two-thirds of the 
students favorpd American intervention in the civil war on the 
grounds tha» ommunism must be contained. The one-third oppos- 
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ing American iniorvonlion did so on the pragmatic grounds that it 
would lead to an escalation of the conflict, a prophetic set of re- 
sponses given the American experience in Vietnam. As one might 
expect, over 80' . of the British students did not want the United 
Slates to declare war on Russia with ihc principal reasoning being 
fear of mutual destruction. 

The Purdue Poll data in Table IX further indicate that neither 
the opportunity to "raise the standard of living of the rest of the 
world * (Question 6) nor the closer cultural and geographical ties 
of Europe (Quejstion 7) elicits as interventionist a posture in stu- 
dents as did th(j (juejstions about Communist threats to distant 
Asian lands. Thus, o^ily 18V. of the students agreed that the United 
States over the next decade should trv to raise the living standard 
of the rest of the world (Question 6), a response congruent with 
some additional data to be presented momentarily. Only defi- 
nitely agree that the internal political and military structure of Eu- 
rope is an important area of American involvement, that is, the 
"business "of lh() United States (Question?). 

Additional (jvidence on young people^s perceptions of the 
propeir role of lh(! government in solving international social prob- 
lems comes from d.ita collected by Remy and Nathan from a na- 
tional sample of high school seniors.'- These data allow us to com- 
pare students' attitudes toward the government's role 
internationally with their attitudes toward the government's role 
at home. 

As Table X shows, students favor an active role for the govern- 
ment in solving domestic social problems at the same time that 
they favor a less active and generous role for the state inter- 
nationally. Thus, 90':'/ agreed that the government "has a responsi- 
bility; to try to reduce unemployment" and 897( agreed that the 
gove/nment "has a responsibility to try to do away with poverty in 
Ihi.s country." While well over a majority of the students (66%) still 
gave an "active " response? to Question (6), the number drops con- 
siderably when the mythological and symbolic issues of individ- 
ualism and self-government explicilh enter the question. In their 
favorable attitude toward national government programs to ac- 
complish social objectives, the students are reflective of preceding 
generations of Americans/' 

As for role of the state internationally,, considerably lower per- 
centages of the students favor an active role. Only 54% agree that 
the "United States should give help to foreign countries even if 
they arei not as much againnl C immunism as we are. " The loose 
Communist reffirence present in the (juestion apparently does not 
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Table X 

Student Attitudes Toward the Government as an Actor 
Nationally and Internationally 
From Remy and Nathan Data 





% Giving Active 


International 


Role Responses 


(1) The United S*ates should give help to foreign countries even if 




they are not as much against Communism as we are 


54 


(2) We shouldn't think so much m international terms but should con- 




centrate more on our own national problems and building up our 




strength and prosperity here at home 


30 


(3) The United States should give economic help to the poorer coun- 




tries of the world even if they can't pay for it 


52 


National 




(4) The Federal Government has a responsibility to try to reduce 




unemployment 


90 


(5) The Federal oovernment has a responsibility to try to do away 




With poverty in this country 


89 


(6) Social problems here in this country could be solved more effec- 




tively if the government would only keep its hands off and let 




people in local communities handle their own problems in their 




own ways 


66 


N's range from 1270 to 1345 Data collected m 1971 



evoke the national securily bias discussed earlier. A similar per- 
centage of the sample (52';) agreed that the government 'should 
give economic help to the poorer countries of the world even if 
lhe\ can't pa\ for it/' When the young people are forced to directly 
choose as in Question (2) between domestic and foreign ex- 
penditure, their enthusiasm for foreign aid is somejwhat dimin- 
ished and only 'MV^f respond in * active" terms. 

Upon reflection, it is not altogether surprising that young people 
should feel differently about the extent to which the government 
should lake an active role in solving domestic and international so- 
cial problems. A Seventeen magazine national poll of 2000 young 
people between the ages ot fourteen and twenty-two also reflects 
the persistence of this domestic "activist" orientation.^-* Eighty r)er- 
cent of the Seventeen national sample expressed the opinio. i that 
the government was not spending "enough" for "helping the 
poor." Similarly. 66'/^ felt the government was not spending 
"enough" for "medical research and/or care" and 69'/; felt "not 
enough" was being spent for "education." When the issue moved 
to the question of government spending for the "Indo-China war," 
"missile defense systems" and the "space program." only 40; . 9Vf 
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and . respecliVL'K ihouglu the ^ovijrntnenl was not spending 
enough. 

Thus.< it appears that it is much less complicated for young 
people to make the closure Ixitvveen self-interest and munificence 
in regard to domestic sockHn than in rijgard to int()rnational so- 
ciety. When \oung peoph? are forc(Ml to choose htjtweeii family 
and friends and the Stifety of their nation, they choose, on the Sev- 
enteen poll, their famih. Thus between the obvious well-being of 
their nation and the h^ss-defined ingredients of interest and ideal- 
ism that must ho us(?d to evaluate foreign aid, young people.; not 
unnaturally, give? dom(?sMc society their first priority. 

Orientations toward War and Peace 

In an\ society or soci il syst(jm.:and certainly in one as vast and 
coinplt)x as the global system, there are a number of important so- 
cial proces.s(?s through which such values as health, money, natu- 
ral resourctis and the like are allocated. In addition to the pro- 
cesses of foreign policy decision-making, these include inter- 
nation conflict, collaboration, integration, trade, immigration, com- 
munication, transportation and cultural diffusion. While all these 
constitute important ways in which nations and other international 
actors intertict with one another, studies of children hav(i focused 
almost exclusively on their attitudes toward war and peace.*'' It is 
to these studies that \e now turn. 

How do chddrtm conceptualize war? Cooper found that coher- 
ent statements about war first appeared in English children 
aroutid six or seven. By seven and eight children had **well-de- 
fined'" uhias about what war is, Younger children's images of war 
were concerned with the concrete aspects and objects of war such 
as guns, ships and airplanes. Older children's war imagery was fo- 
cused on the consequences of war— fighting, killing and dying. 

The fact that younger children think of war in terms of processes 
and older childrtm in terms of consecjuences may be a result of 
societal expeictatioiis.'^ That is. younger children are not expected 
to be "too mature" and be conctjrned about the conse(iuences of 
war but oUUn- childrejn ar(j. 

In studying Swedish childrcm. Ros(dl also found that as they 
grow older children define war in terms of the conflict underlying 
it. This ability to perceive the disagreements behind war is prob- 
ably a function of cognitive development. That is, as children 
mature their capability in r(H:iprocal reasoning— the ability to take 
or see the position t)f the othtjr side— increjases. 
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Children's imagery of war is much richer than their imagery of 
peace. The primary image of peace for younger children appears 
to be that of inactivity or tranquility corresponding to a state of 
mind or inner peace. Thus. Cooper, Alvik. Rosell and Haavelsrud 
in separate studies all found that younger children (12 years and 
under) see peace as simply the absence of war rather than as a so- 
cial activity or process of international cooperation. Although 
these studies indicated some tendency for older children (ages 13- 
17) to see peace as a social process the prevalent image remained 
that of inactivity. 

Why do children's and adolescents' images of peace lag behind 
their images of war— especially when developmental theory 
would seem to predict that as children grow older and become ca- 
pable of reciprocal reasoning (about age 13) they should begin to 
see peace as a process instead of as the absence of activity? It may 
be that the concepts of war and peace as real entities are quite re- 
mote from children's general sphere of interest.^* As a result chil- 
dren's growing structures of intelligence "have not yet applied to 
them" and adults do not provide explanations regarding "what lies 
at the bottom of conflict conditions on the personal, as well as on 
the inter-group level." Thus, information about war is: 

continually present in the child's environment,, through personal 
communications and mass media. Besides, most children engage in 
warlike play. Ail chiMren also experience conflicts on the inter- 
personal and group levels. But peace is, both in personal communica- 
tion and in mass media, to a greater extent conceived of as stale of 
things which one enjoys, but which is not very amenable to active 
maintenance. 

"Peace" is commonly defined in such an empty way that the child 
sees no clear way of how to obtain it. Likewise, when peace is even- 
tually obtained, the child considers it as a stale of passivity more than 
as an ongoing process.^** 

Defense of country, friendship, honor, and the need to punish at- 
tack by another nation are principal reasons children give as justi- 
fication of and causes for war. Children at all ages consistently ex- 
press a willingness to go to war to defend their family, friends and 
countr>. This willingness to defend their major social groups may 
result from general socialization taking place before age eight in 
children, who learn to see such groups as important. Wars in de- 
fense of country are seen by children as just. As such they may 
well fit into an overall aggressive pattern of thought about inter- 
national politics developed by children. 

In his study of fourth through sixth graders Targ found children 
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evidenced a general awareness of alliances, trade and peace 
treaties. Military alliances were soen to be "aggressive" and "im- 
portaTit." Peace* treaties were believed by approximately half of 
the sample to be ' aggressive" and most childr(»n saw them as im- 
portant. As for trade, fifth and sixth graders were more likely to 
see trade as aggressive" than wore fourth-grade students. Such 
findings suggest children develop an aggressive attitude toward in- 
ternational institutional arrangements at the same time that they 
learn to accept their importance. 

In a major, recent* study of the attitudes of 2.667 American chil- 
dren in grades three through eight towards the Vietnam War, 
Tolley found that 

. . . children regard war ... as immoral, vol they express important 
(|iiahri(:<itions to commitments based on principle. The majority ac- 
knowledges d dul> to fight fur national ilefense. and a smaller propor- 
tion justify conflict against communists . . the children survryed dis- 
play no greater pacifism or anti-wnr sentiment than young people 
polled in the I930's. The widespread opposition to the Vietnam war 
apparently has not generated revulsion for all war.*** 

Despite the evidence just reviewed, it is important to note that 
defense of family and country may not be a universally accepted 
rationale for war, even among older children. West Berlin public 
school students ages ten. twelve, fifteen and seventeen were asked 
to indicate whether or not a war should be started in response to a 
situation that threatened Berlin^ their family. Germany, or an 
ally.^' The consistent response at all age levels, for both sexes and 
across socio-economic levels was that a war should not be started. 
Differences in the cultural environment between English and 
Swedish children and the West German students might explain 
this finding. Thus, the special situation that Berlin and the people 
of Berlin have been in could have provided thtjse children with ex- 
periences that resulted in a more peaceful attitude. 

It appears that children loarn to see war as inevitable. Every 
stud\ reviewed on the matter has found children feel war is neces- 
sary and likely. Cooper did find that the 8-year-olds rejected the 
nocossits of war "on the grounds of the danger of physical hurl." 
The younger children, in effect, articulate a policy of deterrence 
derived from their own social order. They see war as unlikely 

provided that each party is vvell aware of his weakness or strength 
and vvhijther he will win or lose, hence peaceful coexistence is in the 
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nature of lhin>is The child is dearly referring to his own social order 
The order Lai\ be disturbed bv "bullies.** by ignorance of the order, 
and by a change in the order with age The child appears to be implic- 
itly familiar with rank-disequilibrium as a source of aggression." 

Fourteen- to sixteen-\ ear-olds. howev(?r. appeared to make ex- 
plicit assumptions about human nature, seeing "greed, lust, hate, 
desire for power" as instinctive human motivations "largely re- 
sponsible for war" and increasing the necessity for war unless 
such feelings were held in check.*^ Haavelsrud s data support this 
finding. Ninety percent of his sample displayed "the belief that 
the re is something inside people that causes war" and (here was a 
significant trend for the German children to become more pessi- 
mistic about humankind's inherent nature as they grew older. 

The American children surveyed by Tolley also felt it was ex- 
tremely difficult to prevent war. Tolley explained: 

Those surveyed ... do not expect to inherit a peaceful world. . . An 
overwhelming majority of children. 91' >. feel that stopping war is 
hard or very, very hard Early in life, then. Americans learn to re- 
gard war as ^ regular feature of international relations.*^ 

Why do children learn to see war as a necessary international 
social process':' Tolley found both school and parent made impor- 
tant contributions to children's acceptance of war (Figure 2). As 
for schools, he explains that 

The greatest differences in our sample of children appear between 
boys attending Friends (Quaker) schools and military academy ca- 
dets. Our evidence confirms that formal instruction stressing a philos- 
ophy of non-violence or an appreciation of military values signifi- 
cantly affects children's outlook on war 



Figure 2 
Schools and War 
From ToHey Data 



% 8th Graders High on War Acceptance Scale 

School Type 

Quaker I M fio/. 

Private r m o/. 

Public I i 4ftOA 

Military i i fijOA 



N IS 384 Data collected m 197 1 
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As for parents and teachers, Tolley concluded that: 

... it is apparent that mother and father also influence general atti- 
tudes toward war. Patriotism may run in a family as much as religious 
conviction. Generally, children reflect the views of their elders. Com- 
parison of children's responses with those of their teachers reveals 
that adults ind children accept the necessity of war to about the same 
degree, and both groups appear equ .'!y certain thai war will occur.*' 

In an era of expanding megatonnage and popular concern over 
the nuclear threat, research has not probed very deeply into chil- 
dren's orientations toward nuclear war. Escalona studied children 
between the ages of ten and seventeen from the New York area 
and found the danger of nuclear war was apparently very salient 
to these children.*' She also found 39^/( of the lower-class groups 
mentioned the possibility of war whereas 627( of the Lwer-middle 
class and 77% and 100% of the middle- and upper-class children 
mentioned the topic. In addition, younger children, and those from 
lower socio-economic backgrounds, "seemed to regard peace as a 
ma ar of personal friendliness and intention," whereas the older, 
more sophisticated children "recognized the need for legal and 
military mechanisms to maintain peace." 

In comparing responses of poor children wi^h those of the 
middle-class children, hscalona concluded that 

many of the deprived children are so preoccupied by immediate 
pressing concerns, such as poveily, worry about school grades and 
jobs, and hostile elements in their immediate situations— such as 
gangs— that they have less "room" for the contemplation of more re- 
mote dangers. . . . However, Ouce such children do recognize the dan- 
ger to mankind's future ex stence they are more inclined to view i» fa- 
talistically and pessimistically. They express a wish for peace, but 
often no notions of how it might come about and relatively little ex- 
pectation of a positive solution.** 

In 1965 Allerhand reviewed the reports of several investigations 
concerned with children's reactions to societal situations with the 
potential for crisis.^" Like Escalona, he found children to be aware 
of a nuclear war threat and disturbed b} it. Allerhand proposed 
the following generalizations regarding children's reactions to in- 
ternational threat situations: 

. . . feehng anxiety, children look for support and controls but find 
their parents inadequate because they. too. are experiencing the 
great rapidity of social and technological change. The confrontation 
with this emotional void pushes the children imo a state of greater 
anxietv with lowered adaptive behavior "^'1 effectiveness in coping 
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with external circumsidiices Some children, particularly those who 
are younger, academically unsuccessful or socio-economically 
starved, reveal a lowered awareness to factors beyond their daily liv- 
ing situation Unable to turn to adults for stabilization, the children 
turn to anything available, usualh an impersonal source such as tele- 
vision.'* 

To what extent do boys and girls differ in their orientations to- 
ward war? While none of the research has found extremely large 
differences between the sexes, the differences found have all been 
in the same direction. That is, girls are consistently more likely to 
look at war in terms of its consequences, to feel that war is not jus- 
ti^ed and to be less willing to go to war than boys. Boys, on the 
other hand, are consistently more willing to go to war. more op- 
posed to Communism and not surprisingly show a greater interest 
in joining the armed services/^- 

Finally, Tolley's study provides evidence that the experience of 
the Vietnam war has affected the idealization of the President, 
widespread a decade ago. During the early 1960s several political 
socialiralion studies found that at a very young age children devel- 
oped a highly positive set of altitudes toward the President, seeing 
him as a "benevolent leader" and a sort of kind, grandfalherly fig- 
ure. This process was seen as an important mechanism through 
which children do- eloped a long-lasting loyalty to the American 
political system. Tolley's data indicate that "the Vietnam war has 
significantly affected children's confidence in the chief executive" 
(Figure 3). Only 317. of the children ToHey surveyed in 1971, for 
instance, agreed that "Pr-jsident Nixon is doing the right thing in 
Vietnam."" 

To this po'n* ..e have focused on children's and adolescents* ori- 
entations tou, d war. We found that as they get older, children 
learn to see war as likeK. necessaiy and, in essence.jiisl, In an al- 
most chilling way,, young people apparently come to view interna- 



Figure 3 

Does the President Always Tell the Truth 
about the Vietnam War?" 
From ToHey Data 



3rd Graders Answering NO C 
8lh Graders Answering NO C 



J 25°/ 



365% 



N 5 are 870 fo* 3rd grade and 38S for 8th Data collected m 197 1 
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lion conflict as a regular, if troublesome, aspect of the inter- 
national system. Boys are somewhat more favorably disposed 
toward war than girls. In addition, it appears the Vietnam war ex- 
perience affectod children's highh positive orientations toward 
the President. 

Orientations toward the Future of International Society 

In 'Uscussing children's orientations toward war we saw evi- 
dence that young people were not overly optimistic about the pos- 
sibility of avoiding war in the future How do young people feel 
about'the future of the international system? Do they think the 
world they will inherit will be a better or worse place in which to 
live? The answer to such questions is of i.iore than academic im- 
portance. For, as Chesterton said, our images of the future may be 
seen as "the prophetic past." That is, they represent the projection 
of our images of today's reality on tomorrow. As such, an under- 
standing of \oung people's orientations toward the future can tell 
us something about their attitudes today, at the same time that it 
hints at what tomorrow will bring. 

Remy and Nathan investigated young people's orientations to- 
ward the future of both international and national politics by 
presenting 1800 high school students with a set of predictions about 
1990.^' The predictions depicted hypothetical changes in American 
and international society relating to such problematic issues as the 
distribution of wealth, inter-group relations, the .nanagemenl of 
violence, environmental health, and the allocatijn of resources. 
Ten predictions depicting the status of these problems in the year 
1990 for the national system and ten for the international were ran- 
domly presented in a single list. The series of predictions along 
with the instructions for responding to them and the students' re- 
sponses for each statement are shown in Table XI. 

The students' attitudes toward the future of national and inter- 
national society were measured by calculating a national and in- 
ternational optimism/pessimism score for each student. Figure 4 
(p. illustrates the distribution of these scores. It clearly in- 
dicates that the students were considerably more pessimistic 
about the future of international society than they were about the 
future of national scriety. 

Why were the voung peoph? surveyed less sanguine about the fu- 
ture of the international system? While we have no conclusive an- 
swer, it may be that differ(/nces in ihv. nature or characteristics of 
the inl(jrnaiional system and the American national political sys- 
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Table Xt 

Students' Attitudes Toward the Future 
From Remy and Nathan Study 



Opinions about the Future 

Predictions for the i990's Suppose that someone predicts that the following changes will 
occur by 1990 (you will be about 37 years old then)— or before 

For each item, indicate in Column A whether or not you think it will or will not happen by 
checking one space Guess if you are uncertain Then go to Column B. assume that the 
change will take place, and indicate whether or not you approve 01 the change, (even if you 
don't really believe it will happen) 



Column A Column B 

/ beheve it if ,t did happen, I 



will 
h d p p6n 


wont 

h 9 n no n 
1 1 ci ^ \ic 1 1 


PREDICTIONS FOR 
lyyu 


approve 


don't 
approve 


49% 


51% 


All wages and prices wtll oe controlled by the govern- 


35% 


65% 


21 


79 


The governments of all nations will agree to destroy all 
existing nuclear weapons and outlaw their use 


84 


16 


74 


26 


All information about a person— where he lives, works, 
his purchases and savings, his taxes, insurance, marital 
status, traffic tickets, etc . witl be stored m a central gov- 
ernment computer and be available to government offi* 
ciaJs and to organizations who wish to check credit 


28 


72 


17 


83 


Most countries in the world will be sufficiently secure 
militarily that military alliances will not be needed 


59 


41 


67 


33 


Less money will be spent by the federal government on 
defense and more on schools and health care 


89 




46 


54 


There will be as many females as males in Congress, 
state legislatures, etc 


77 


23 


38 


62 


America's maior urban areas will be vast slums 


7 


93 


73 


27 


There will be guaranteed ,ncome for all families suf- 
ficient to provide good food and housing 


77 


23 


65 


35 


Most of the oceans, lakes, and rivers of the world will be 
badly polluted 


6 


94 


/ O 


oc 

t5 


Most big and medium size countries of the world wilt 
have their own atomic weapons 


10 


90 


33 


67 


Wars will be more common because most of today's 
problems will be more senous and still unsolved 


9 


91 


85 


15 


Blacks and Whites will be on much more friendly terms 
»n the United States 


96 


4 


50 


50 


The United Nations will be more important and suc- 
cessful in settling disputes among nations of the world 


88 


12 


72 


28 


Russia and the United States will be on much more 
friendly terms 


92 


8 


53 


47 


There will be many violent protests and demonstrations 
in which many Americans are killed 


8 


92 


48 


52 


The rich countries will be richer and the poor countries 
will be poorer 


7 


93 


73 


27 


The bigger industrial countries o* the world will eco- 
nomically dominate the smaller, poorer countries 


9 


91 


56 


44 


The smaller countries of the world will have joined to- 
gether for their own economic and political safety and 
protection . 


78 


22 


42 


58 


The rich m America will be ncher and the poor poorer 


9 


91 


24 


76 


A few huge corporations like IBM and GM will control 
the economic arid political life of tho Umtod Slates 


9 


91 


Ns range from 1362 to t4b1 
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Figure 4 

Distribution of Optimism/Pessimism Scores 




VERY VERY 

PESSIMISTIC OPTIMISTIC 



lem affetl the alliludes sliuienls develop toward (he two systems. 
Recall thai in the beginning of this chapter we pointed out that the 
international system can otfer youngsteib different contact points 
for political learning and can elicit roles and motivations which 
vary considerably from those offered by politics at national, state 
and local levels. 

Thus* perhaps the more optimistic attitudes of young people to- 
wards their national political system find their roots in the very 
characteristics of the international and national systems them- 
selves. International society is a system without centralized politi- 
cal authoritv. There is no single agent in the international system 
to manage change and control conflict. This is in fundamental con- 
trast to domestic society. Perhaps most children look upon govern- 
ment as a kind of steering mechanism which manages the flow of 
historv for the public good by promoting desirable changes and in- 
hibiting undesirable ones. In the absence of centralized govern- 
ment in the international political system pre-adults might develop 
more pessimistic attitudes toward the future of international so- 
cietv than toward th() future of national society. Without the pres- 
ence of government to promote desirable changes within the inter- 
national system they would see such changes as less probable. 
Also without the existence of a centralized system of authority to 
inhibit undesirable changes they would look upon such changes as 
more probable and cons.e(|uenlly be more pessimistic about the fu- 
ture of international society. 
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Sources of Information about the International System 

Where do chihlron le«Trn about the inlernalional system, its 
processes and actors? What are the sources of their attitudes, val- 
ues and beliefs— the ''agents" of international political learning? 
While lh(jre has been considerable research on the sources of 
voung people's orientations toward the domestic political system— 
usually in terms of the relative potency of the school, famiiy, mass 
media and peer groups as agents of socialization- there is less in- 
formation available on the sources of children's international ori- 
entations 

W^hat evidence v\e do havcj is remarkably consistent, however. 
Practically without exception studies have indicated that the mass 
media— especiall) television and newspapers— are the chief 
source of young people's ideas and information about the inter- 
national syst(»m. Figure 5 below from Remy's study of high school 
students illustrates the pattern found in most studies with only mi- 
nor exceptions." 



Ftgure 5 

Student Perceptions of Their Primary Source 
of Information and Ideas about Politics 



The World The United States 

Newspapers and 

38% 1 I Magazines i \ 39% 

' 1 Television i i pf, 

Teachers and 
^^i' ' School I \ 14 

fli I Parents r h p 

6 CZD Friends I 1 10 



N - World 1357 United Stales 1389 



Lambeit and Klineber^ found that television, movies and to a 
lesser extent parents constitute major sources of information 
about for(M^^n pe^ophis for younger American children. As these 
children ^rew older, television and movies remained important 
and school sources such as courses and textbooks also became im- 
portant. Parents, however, became "negligible" as sources of in- 
formation. In their studies Alvik. Rosell., and Tolley all found the 
mass media to be the most important source of information about 
war for children. Tolley notes, for instance, that half of the chil- 
dren he questioned ''said they watch news regularly, a larger pro- 
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portion feel they learn a lot' about Vietnam from TV, and 80^:; in- 
dicate they have seen pictures of combat on news programs."^" 

In his study of the political learning of Australian children, R. W, 
Connell aptly describes television's role when he notes: 

Under the influence of the mass media, and parlicularly under the m- 
fluence of ttilevision. . . We can see that the global network of mass 
communications is indeed breaking down parochial tradition and 
bringing up the children as citizens of a global polis. 

It is a polls, though, which is only half-achieved And the in- 
volvement of the children in world politics is an involvement of emo- 
tional reaction, not an involvement of action or potential action. Only 
half of the classic exchange between the citizen and his city is 
present here. Television can show things to fear, things to be shocked 
by. things to amuse, things to like and things to hate, but it does not 
show the chiHren things to do. forms of engagement. It simulta- 
neously draWo uiem in and holds them at a distance. . In the past it 
could plausibly be argued that political awareness expanded out- 
wards, from local community to region to country and to intc-national 
relationships. Children under the influence of television are in- 
troduced to the full range at once. Thus they come early to know 
about, and react emotionally to. those events which are most distant 
from them and least susceptible to influence exerted by the people 
around them. There is no chance for a sense of mastery or control to 
be developed in the smaller local context before the person comes 
into contact with events and issues more difficult to affect because at 
a greater remove.'^' 

Although the evidence is limited on this important point, be- 
cause television is rated by young people as an important source of 
information about international affairs it does not necessarily fol- 
low that it is also a major shaper of their international attitudes 
and values. The diiJtinction is important and is suggested by 
Tolley's research. He found that in the case of the Vietnam war 
"children have learned basic attitudes <'bout the conflict from 
mother and father at home.'"'" In addition, as we saw earlier, 
Tclley found that schools play a role in shaping children's atti- 
tudes toward war. He concludes that while newspapers and televi- 
sion provide young people with inform.ttion about war. 

. . . parents and schools contribute jointly to a child's outlook on war. 
and their relative influence no doubt varies according to family, mdi- 
viducil. cind institulion. On an issue as controversial as Vietnam., the 
relationship between altitudes of parent and child appears closer 
thiui tho niKilionship belw(»en views of teacher and pupil, although 
for children whose paronls rarelv discuss the war. school exercises 
the greater influence 
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In ihh regard Tornev has argued thai al least pari of the impact 
of the mass media upon students' attitudes was in the con- 
tradictions between what was seen there and what was presented 
in classrooms. She concluded that schools needed to deal more 
with the gap between the ideals of international cooperation and 
the realities of international conflict. In addition, they needed to 
make children generally more literate with respect to many differ- 
ent types of media. 

To conclude, as might be expected there is no one source or 
agent of young people's international political learning. Various 
agents of political learning— school, parents, friends, the mass me- 
dia and simply events themselves— interact in complex ways not 
yet fully understood. This said,^ it does seem reasonably clear that 
the mass media, especially in the form of television, do play an 
important role in children's international learning as do schools 
and parents. Beyond this, further research needs to be done before 
we can specify the sources of youngsters' international learning 
with any greater precision. 



The reader should draw conclusions from this chapter with care, 
for most research has concentrated upon children's learning about 
domestic politics. Thus, contrary to any impression which might be 
given by this review, there really has been very little research on 
young people s international learning. 

This means that it is risky to attempt to draw too detailed a set of 
conclusions about how, what, when and where children learn 
about international politics from the studies reviewed in this chap- 
ter. Instead, in conclusion our aim will be to abstract from the 
chapter several ideos which can help sensitize us to the inter- 
national learning processes of our students. These ideas are as fol- 
lows. 

Cmi.DRKN s IvrKRiVATioNAi. Lkarninci Bk(ii\'s Eari.y In LlKB 

Childre n ar(» born into a social world. In the course of their in- 
teraction with famlK. friends, the mass media and school they be- 
gin to dcvelof) orKMitations toward world politics. By the time they 
reach th** intermediate? grades they have developed a sense of na- 
tional identity, ii set of attitudes, beliefs and values about their 
own and other nations as international actors and about such inter- 
national processes as war and peace. 



Conclusion 
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CHILDREN'S International Lkarninc Is Cumulative 

What children learn about the world at one age builds upon and 
is influenced by what they have previously learned. For example,, 
what Youngsters learn about war and peace at age fifteen is 
grounded in and shaped by what was learned at age twelve. In 
turn, learning at age twelve is conditioned by earlier learning. 
Through a continuing process of cumulati^'e learning a political- 
self develops. 

The Time of Middle Childhood (Grades I.irek through Eight) Is an 
Important Period lv Children's International Learning 

The period from about eight to thirteen years of age may well be 
unique in that it represents a time before too many stereotypically 
rigid perspectives dominate children's views of the world, and yet 
a lime in which cognitive development is sufficiently advanced to 
make a diversity of viewpoints accessible. 

The Beliefs, Atfitudes, Vall'es and Knowledge Individuals Develop 
about the World Difper 

While this idea may seem obvious it is a useful one to keep in 
mind when planning instructional activities for children. Thus, not 
all of the children in the studies we reviewed thought war was in- 
evitable, some thought it was preventable. Not all thought Russia 
could not be trusted, some felt the United States could trust Russia. 
The point is simply that while we have dealt in aggregate statistics 
in discussing youngsters' international learning, each individual 
student brings his or her own particular configuration of orienta- 
Mons toward the world. In some ways those orientations are very 
much like those of their classmates; in other ways they are totally 
unique to them. 

The Mass Media, Especially Television and Newspapers, Play an 
Important Role in Children's International Learning 

One of the most consistent findings of the studies reviewed here 
was the importance of the mass media as a source of children's 
ideas and information about the world. As children's window to 
the world, television has multiplied a thousandfold children's op- 
portunities for incidental learning about various aspects of the in- 
ternational syst(jm. 

Up lo this point we h.jve reviewed available research on chil- 
dren's international poliiical K'cirning. In the next chapter we turn 
lo a consuhjrdlion of allrrnativt* but not mutually exclusive ways 
of looking at the world about which leach slud(;nls. These aller- 
naliv(j wa\s of looking .it the inlemalional scene already inform 
mu(.h of what is going on in internalional education tind hav(; lh(Mr 
roots in scholarship on international relations. 
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CHAPTER 3 



Alternative 
Views of the World 



Inlernnlional relations as a dis- 



tinct mode of incjuirv— separate from history, government, phi- 
losoph\ or law— has only achitned independent status and recog- 
nition in the last 30 or 40 years. Before this period, to be sure, there 
were historical narratives of wars or diplomatic machinations. 
There were also texts written about international law and philo- 
sophical treatments of how human beings and states should relate 
to one another. But only the pr(?ss of the great conflicts of the twen- 
tieth century and the rapid ascent of universities to a prominent 
place in [)ubli(: life have comhintid to allow for the creation of a 
distinct field of studv complete with a vast literature and separate 
"schools ' of thought about international politics. 

For all the complexity of the subject matter, three distinct frame- 
works for viewing the world may be identified in the study of inter- 
national relations.' These frameworks have been widely adopted 
to explain global political activity. Each captures reality by filter- 
ing out some aspects of the total picture and highlighting others. 
The most familiar framework is to imagine international relations 
as if they consist(jd almost soleK of the interaction of nation-states. 
An alternative fram(>work is to look at the world as if it were a 
primitive society or "system" binding i)eople in a web of global in- 
terdependence. Final! V, ther(» is a normative image of moral unity 
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which is. it is frequently held, the underlying structure of our in- 
ternational political life. 

Each of these conceptual frameworks emphasizes and illumi- 
nates some kinds of activity and passes over others. Each, then, is 
like (he geo^^raphur s map which cannot be true to spatial rela- 
tions, distance, and shape at the same time but can be fairly accu- 
rate to at least two of the three. Thus, each framework has distinct 
values and implications. Our purpose is to illustrate the limits, 
uses and assumptions inherent in each so that when they are em- 
ployed in the classroom the teacher can be aware of each frame- 
work's implications. We began by examining a framework with a 
long tradition among scholars of international relations. 

The Slate-Centric View of the World 

The stdte-centric view looks at the world primarily in terms of 
sovereign nation-states pursuing their national interests through 
the conduct of foreign policy. The state-centric image of the world 
IS the image of statesmen and diplomats, as well as many univer- 
sity scholars. In a sense, this framework for looking at the world is 
also an identifiable "culture" in which national policymakers 
have tended to operate. Foreign policy, so defined, is to protect 
against the dangerous and hostile forces at loose in a world where 
there are no international police and no courts with binding au- 
thority. To remain secure in such a world, nations must be pre- 
pared and willing to use force when necessary. 

A perception of international society as an anarchic and dan- 
gerous domain of human activity is at the heart of the state-centric 
image of the world. According to this view, wars occur because 
there is little to stop them aside from self-restraint. Foreign policy 
is conducted in an arena of politics where there is no overriding 
compulsion except in th(» military capacity of each state involved 
in international politics. Since a condition of anarchy necessarily 
stimulates comptJtilion for military power, military power is 
sought for security . International politics is a domain of threat. Na- 
tions make alliances, conventions and treaties with the under- 
standing that lh(i ability to defend oneself is never given away. A 
state must alwa\s be sovereign or independent in order to secure 
and protect its customs, institutions, and inhabitants. Secretary of 
State Kissinger is a product of this culture. He recently stated. "No 
nation can make its survival dependent on the good will of another 
stale if it has any choice about it."- 

This view of international soci(3tv as a state of anarchy and per- 
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sistenl emergency profoundly influences the conduct of foreign 
policy. It has buttressed presidential claims for enormous discre- 
tionary powers It has prompted the Supreme Court in the 1936 
Curliss-VVnght decision to hold that the warrant for presidential 
power in foreign policy is not in the Constitution but demanded by 
the necessities of being "equal and sovereign" which "iS a condi- 
tion of being a member of the family of nations."^ 

In addition, the state-centric view of international society as an 
arena of threat has made inevitable demandc on national prior- 
ities. The Cold War allocation of over 30% of the national budget to 
foreign and national security policy, rather than to hnnsing or m- 
munity development or any other domestic need, is a fairly [■ . 
gible indicator of the impact of the state-centric view on American 
society. 

The condition of an international system characterized by the 
anarchic lack of a public monopoly of force is commonly viewed 
by statesmen and analysts dS societ a ;^e ( f'ge of war. Force in 
this society is the common mediunt ' .change and power is the 
only means of gaining what a state .»eeds. It is a domain of politics 
which recalls Cicero's lament, "What can be done against force 
without force?"^ 

The operant belief of American policy officials charged wi*h for- 
eign policy, like the view of statesmen of most other nations, is that 
foreign policy is "security policy." Other politics are concerned 
with justice or welfare. Foreign politics are concerned with sur- 
vival and the uses of force. President Nixon confessed to presiden- 
tial observer/journalist Theodore White during tlie 1972 cam- 
paign: "the American economy is strong ... it would take a genius 
to wreck it." Bui a presidential "mistake in foreign a^airs would 
be fatal. '"^ 

The leacher who wishes to convey to students the images of the 
world f»rev';i|ent among diplomats and strategists must necessar- 
ily focus on power, war. the national interest, the balance of power 
and the management of force. Indeed., much serious scholarship 
has been devoted to the instrumentation of pouer and its manage- 
ment 

The theme th -* '^e international system is dangerous and de- 
mands peculiar action not permissible in domestic society is also a 
common tenet of textbook wisdom. As one standard civics book, 
Government by the People, instructs its readeh 

The reason is denr. In <) time of international tensions and crisis 
democracie.s must net. An\ device that will permit action without vio- 
lating con«»i(utio:ial forms is indispensable. The methods wo use 
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flout ideals of respunsibilitv and popular conirol. but Ihoy seom to be 
part of Ibo price v\e must pa\ for living in a disorderly worlt' of sover- 
eij?n nations,'^ 

The intellecliuil fuundalions of the s(a(e-cenlric view, then, are 
found in iho assussmenl of inlernational politics as a different kind 
of politics than domestic politics. Unlike domestic politics, **real- 
ists * observe that international politics take place in an arena that 
has no central governing body. No superior international agency 
exists above each nation with either the authority or the power to 
make laws or settle disputes. The absence of such an agency above 
all nations means that a nation's compliance to international obli- 
gation is r!i Matbly enforceable by individually concerned states. 
In international affairs, when all else fails, fcrce is considered le- 
gitimalcj to arbitrate disputes. This is what is meant by saying that 
in th(J state-(,entric: v !cvv. international affairs are anarchy which is 
a "state of war Wars occur in international affairs because there 
is little to stop them. A former Assistant Secretary of State and 
Harvard (M^unomist. Thomas Schelling. has written that diplomacy, 
force and its resultant suffering are inseparable. For Schel'lng. to 
use force for no other end than the infliction of pain or suffering is 
"brute force." He writes: 

To inflict suffering gains nothing and serves nothing directly. It can 
nnly make people behave to avoid it. 

The only purpose, unless sport or revenge, must be to influence 
somebody's behavior to coerce his decisions or choice, to be coercive 
violence has to be anticipated And it has to be avoidable by accom- 
modatif>n The power to hurt is bargaining power. To exploit it is di- 
plomacy—vicious diplomacy, but diplomacy/ 

Alternalives to the State-Centric View 

Stnjss on the use of force? to gain policy e;nds is much less empha- 
siz(ul in the two other frameworks for viewing the world that we 
are about to examine. Alternatives to the state-centric view have 
arisen in mod- n international relations scholarship and in inter- 
national education f- many reasons. One of the principal reasons 
is that the nation-state itself no longer seems appropriate to the 
problems of the human race. 

The nation-state., that geographic-political unit known by names 
such as I'ranc(j. Britain, the Un ud Stales and China— whoso 
people cir(j bound tog(jther h\ common history, language and insl 
tutions— sudchmK s(MMns to be ol)sol(?t(J. After 400 years of bein^ 
th(j irreciuf.ible. minimum fact of international politics, slates are 
in a crisis whose contradictions (h*f\ simnle explanation. On the 
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one hand, stales possess unparalleled sums of power. The ability 
to command and direct violence has become the most striking 
characteristic of nation-states. Yet military power does not seem to 
bring benefits commensurate with its cost. Force, for instance, is 
incapable of responding to world economic and social crises. 

Moreover, a state's military power can no longer protect its citi- 
zens against enemies. Indeed, everv American President since 
Harry Truman has warned the American people that the United 
States cannot survive an onslaught of nuclear weapons. The legiti- 
macy and authority of the slate v^ere earned by a compact between 
the State and citizens. The State would be the citizen's fortress 
against capricious violence. The State would provide for the condi- 
tions of order and stability in wliich citizens could plan for their 
children or undertake their own livelihood. In this sense, the State 
used to be a precondition of society's benefits: health, wealth, jus- 
tice and the like. In previous times a good life was impossible with- 
out a sound, viable State. In turn, the inhabitants of States 
"agreed." at least in theory, to be citizens, to pay allegiance, to pay 
taxf^s and to participate, if necessary, in the State's common de- 
fense. But if the State can no longer serve as the agent of its citi- 
zens' defense— in fact, if the State becomes the essential agent of 
society*s ills— then the ancient agreement is shattered. And the 
"roof has been blown" off the historic shelter which nation-states 
once provided their citizens. 

The monopolization of military force gave nation-states their 
definition. It also was an instrument of their will. The ability to di- 
rect violence against foreign states was a critical element of na- 
tional greatness. Diplomacy and force were inextricably related. 
Yet the advent of irregular warfare (both urban and rural) and the 
expansion of force to the point where the use of force implies glo- 
bal suicide have largely paralyzed great military machines. Nu- 
clear weapons have great destructive power. However, because 
the world is delicately balanced.; the threat of force seems foolish 
if the **other side" can retaliate with assurance. States are unable 
to use nuclear attack weapons, and nuclear "blackmail" seems 
more and more unreasonable when the threat is disproportionate 
to almo.«?r any conceivable gain. Nuclear weapons have become im- 
potent except in their symbolism of both national greatness and 
their grim reminder that all men are grou|. h1 together under the 
same dark shadov;. 

The nation-state is also caught m the profound surge of tech- 
nological change which has brought most aspects of human inter- 
action into closer proximity. There has been an internationaliza- 
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tion of social and economic Wh), VVhero. for inslanco. insularity 
was once a self-conscious proud feature of Britain, now the scan- 
dals of Watergate cause as much conlroversy in England as the 
sounds of nearby civil war in Belfast. In America, our economics 
have suddenly become hypersensitive (o world commodity mar- 
kets. Economic sovereignty also has been breached in energy re- 
sources. America, for instance, increasingly relies on foreign re- 
sources for petroleum. In day-to-day economic life, our difficulties 
at the supermarket cannot be resolved by dealing with American 
farmers. Rather, the price of wha we eat is influenced by an "in- 
ternational web of interdependence." 

In this way foreign politics is no longer simply a matter of armed 
force meeting force. It is a close-knit interacHon of economies, so- 
cieties, organizations and statesmen. National policies, such as tax 
policy or tight budgets, can only be partly successful in controlling 
national economies. For the American economy, in an inter- 
dependent world, has become a captive to a gossamer "Inter- 
national Confidence,- and the United States no longer is com- 
pletely master of its economic destiny. 

The Global System View of the World 

One method of viewing the complexity of international affairs 
not encompassed in the state-centric framework is to see global 
politics as a vast system of social interaction analogous to any 
"primitive" social system without well -developed institutions, a 
central government' or laws. Many who write about the inter- 
national system use the phrase "spaceship earth" to depict this im- 
age of an increasingly interrelated complex world. 

The 'spaceship earth" view of the world is an essentially ecolog- 
ical image of international affairs. Ecology s "way of seeing" has 
shown us hov\ the chain of life is interrelated and interdependent: 
neither the ocean,^ the air. the land nor the animal life which in- 
habit all of them can be "independent."'' An ecological metaphor 
unites the seemingly distinct domains of biological activity— the 
ocean, the air, the soil and the life which inhabit them— into inter- 
related concepts. The global system metaphor highlights trans- 
national behavior or that behavior which is beyond or breaks out 
of the definition and boundaries of "security policy" or "foreign 
policv ■■ 

\*'hat tvpes of behavior and what kinds of international actors 
does (his'imagtJ r(Mer to? Some of the chief actors are multina 
tional corporatiors which have changed the character of inter- 
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national economic life so that it has become separated from na- 
tional control. Today great corporations nominally based in 
Delaware. London or Zurich may have operations in one hundred 
countries. No one national headquarters will contain more than a 
fraction of their activities. Only a few such corporations, by shift- 
ing their reserves out of one currency and into another, can cause 
the value of national currencies to plummet or ascend. All of a na- 
tion's fiscal policies, balanced budgets, and tax policies can be in- 
validated by the power of major corporations which exist largely 
beyond the nation's control. By making "nonpoliticar* investment 
decisions, international corporations can importantly affect na- 
tional goverriiiients. The case of Chile in September 1973 provides 
a dramatic example. The world international banks and financial 
institutions took an increasingly dim view of Chilean President Al- 
lende's socialist-oriented domestic economic policy. Hence, they 
refused to extend credit to Chile. The result fueled ferocious infla- 
tion which contributed to the socialist regime s brutal removal by 
the Chilean military Thus, multinational firms, which do not owe 
allegiance to any particular nation, can exert enormous pressure 
by their attitude toward Third World countries. 

Similarly, the intellecluai, cultural and scientific basis of na- 
tional power is fast slipping from national control as technology, 
communication and multinational corporate resources expand. 
Where once a nations greatness came from its ability to pour 
money into research, now research is international and capital is 
international. The dollar market in Europe has been more liquid 
than the market in New York for years;, and computer and elec- 
tronic technology is no longer found predominantly in America, 
but is diffused through the industrialized world. Not many years 
ago, the economic elements of greatness were concentrated and lo- 
calized by the boundaries of the nation-states. Common stereo- 
types developed with some factual basis. Germans were hard- 
working and frugal. The British were great traders. Americans 
were inventive. Years ago, there was American physics or Italian 
'^^»?ign Bi:t the compression of technological interactions has 
stripped these national labels of much of their significance. It is 
much more useful to speak of modern physics or contemporary de- 
sign without national labels. 

The global sysUjm vi(3\v of the world, then. ,sees a number of fac- 
tors leading to a irovving inlordopendence nr unity in the modern 
world These art.. 

1 An expiuiding volumr of worldwide trdde and a dominanco of the 
mullinalioiud corpordlion. 
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2. An expanding network of cross-national organizations and associa- 
tions—fraternal, scientific and educational— that have developed a 
worldwido system of human interaction. 

3. The inabihtv to insulate domestic polUics from foreign politics either 
within countries or between countries. Thus, the domestic politics of 
Arab nations or the Soviet Union can very much affect American rela- 
tions with Russians. 

4. The internationalization of social problems. The problems of survival, 
ecology., disease, scarce resources and the like are not manageable by 
pntinns. International cooperation is also necessary to combat the uni- 
versal problems of urbanization, population control and crime 

5. An expanding homogeneity in humankind's culture and social institu- 
tions. Mass society, its artifacts, management and appeal now seem glo- 
bal in scope. International norms of individual conduct and State con- 
duct are also becoming more uniform. 

6. The appearance of alliances and economic unions which have formed 
the infrastructure for unifying wider portions of the globe. The Eu- 
ropean Economic Community now negotiates with the OPEC or Arab 
States as u each were sovereign. Moreover, the Common Market has 
been seen b> many as the prototype for a politically united Europe. 
Many see lh(j same pattern for the Soviet bloc and Latin America. The 
\\orld s regional and transregional groupings are diminishing the role 
of individual nation-states in many of its historic functions. 

Yet surely., one may say.^ security policy— wars and those who 
threaten them— dominates our attention and the attention of the 
media. If we concentrate on the global system do we not miss ihe - 
critical questions of national life and death? Those who maintain 
that a global system perspective is useful would not deny the ur- 
gent questions of foreign policy— the politics of war and peace. 
But the ecological or systems view of the globe helps to move our 
attention to some of the interactions which are no longer contained 
or controlled by national policy. Of course, this view has limits. It 
is best used to illustrate economic, social and political "trans- 
national behavior.** Thus, the global system view helps us to visu- 
alize such forms of international interaction as the growth of re- 
gional organizations (the. European Economic Community. NATO, 
the Warsaw Pact), the behavior of multinational corporations (ITT 
or Shell Oil), the relationships among international nongovern- 
mental organizations (inicrnational labor unions and profes- 
sional organizations), the globalization of questions of poverty 
(the Third World vs. the Industrialized World) and justice (what 
forms should an international law of the sea take?). The global sys- 
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lem view does nut help us underslcind the kind of politics Henry 
Kissinger engaged in when he suddenly went to Peking or when 
the Israelis moved against the Arabs in 1967. Or the kind of inter- 
national politics President Nixon was referring to when ho stated: 

We must remember that the only time in the history of the world 
that we have had any extended periods of peace is when there has 
been a balance of power. It is when one nation becomes infinitely 
more powerful in relation to its potential competitor that the danger 
of war arises So I believe in a world in which the United States is 
powerful. I think it would be a safer world and a better world if we 
have a strong, healths United States. Europe. Soviet Union. China 
and japan, each balancing the other, an even balance 

The politics of power, balance and strategy are much better illu- 
minated by the classic state-centric world-view. But the cause and 
effects of urban disturbances from Lisbon to Tokyo and back 
through Columbia Urivntsuy. or the transfer of te:.hnology from 
America to Japan to Mexico are not highlighted by this vision of 
colliding nations which have no permanent friends or enemies, 
just interest. And the vision of an increasinglv complex societal or- 
ganiication much like a national socieiv. except on a global scale, 
does help capture some of the rapidly changing complexities of the 
last thir(l of thiscenturv. 



The Moral Unity of the Human Race: 
A View of the World 

A third view of the world is found in the idea of world unity. 
This way of looking at the world sees international relations not in 
terms of the demands of statecraft ) the imperatives of technology 
but rather in terms of natural Jaw. It is the "idealistic" tradition of 
international affairs which is indebted to legal theory, theology 
and planners of a world state. The imaju'e is at least as old as the 
"Grand Unions" of nations proposed by Copernicus and Dante, 
and continues in the important work on world order and world 
federalism carried on by secular groups established in this cen- 
tury. The chief feature of this work is its rejection of power as a 
guiding principle to measure, understand or conduct international 
relations. Yet it is not mere Utopian musing. For the image of 
world community has motivated several American Presidents to 
pursue policy which is not now explicable in terms of "interest" or 
"security." 

Thus. VVoodrovv Wilson brodght America to war to establish a 
universal order in which liberal democracy could prosper under a 
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League of Nations. Willi iho. failure of the League, proponents of 
this vision called for -colleclive security/' Th's represented an ef- 
fort to manage the tendencv of states to resort to force by depriving 
them of the legal right to use violence at their own discretion. This 
was the motivation and the rationale for the high hopes which ac- 
companied the establishment of the United Nations. The purpose 
of the United Nations was to recjuire nations to collaborate and re- 
press the use of force as an instrument of national policy. 

The illegitimacy of the classic balance of power with military 
force as the ultimate arbitrator of disputes was also the guiding vi- 
sion of Dean Rusk. As Secretary of State Rusk exclaimed again and 
again, with real sinceritv, the goal of American involvement in 
VuMnam was to se(j that acts of aggression and breaches of the 
•peace" were not tolerated by the international community. 
Alongside the legal sense of world community is the spiritual con- 
ajpl ol world order which Pope john XXIII explored in his encycli- 
cal ''Pacem inTerris/' As H. j. Morgenthau. America's most promi- 
nent rtjalist, concluded. 

To (hsniLss this as irrtihjvant . \vt)ul(l ho to fall mlo Slalin*s error, 
uh(^n he had asked how man> divisions the Pope has The Pope in- 
deed has ni) divisions, that is. no tangihh? power, hut he has a moral 
aulhoritv that is .susceptil)lo of heinj^ translated into political atti- 
tudes, ()pmu)ns ami actions. The Pope, ihrouj^h his message to the 
United Nations, has used that moral authority on liehalf of the peace, 
the United Nations, and its universalitx. Important consequences are 
hound to flow from that papal intervention. . . ."^ 

Thus all of global political activity is not explained by the state- 
centric or global svstem view of the world. As Professor Mor- 
genthau recogni/(Ml. the vision of what should be can be as pow- 
erful as armies and more isting. 



Implications of Alternative Views 
for International Education 

Up to this point we have briefly (ixamined three alternative vi- 
sions of the world-the state-centric, view, the global system view 
and the moral unity view. Each of these approaches to describing, 
analyzing and understanding world politics makes its own dis- 
tinctions, has its own emphases and contributes its own circle of 
light. Each view of the world also holds d?stinct implications for in- 
ternational education and it is to th(;se that we now turn. 
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The State-Centric View in the Classroom 

The state-centric view of international politics has many policy 
implications for international education. For if political education 
is viewed as the preparation for survival, and if survival is contin- 
gent on preserving the State, then teaching allegiance to the State 
must be a m;cessary function performed by the State if it is to exist 
in a hostile world. In the state-centric view, therefore, teaching 
about other nations is important beccUise they can be a potential 
threat or of possible value to one's own nation. International edu- 
cation guided by the state-centric view also seeks understanding of 
how States and people behave in order to harden the young to the 
necessities of a potentially explosive international situation. As 
one educator.^ R. C. Preston, explains: 

World undersianding is not world agreemenL Nor does it require 
that we condone despicable acts of individual foreigners or their gov- 
ernments. Sharp issues are bound to arise, and we are obliged to take 
a firm stand when they do ... we will be as hard as nails for the right 
and yet able to handle our adversaries with understanding, and we 
will have made a solid step forward toward national and inter- 
national security." 

One of the major elements that pushed international education 
into the social studies was the emergence of the United States from 
World War II as the dominant global power. It was felt that an 
overhauling of international education was necessary. Children 
needed to be prepared for citizenship in a nation that had become 
a preeminent global prwer. They needed knowledge of peoples 
and places for whom they had an imperial responsibility. In addi- 
tion, there was an urgent need to prepare children for responsible 
international activism lest the public mood revert to the isolation- 
ism of the inter-war period. Thus, the international education of 
the young was to both build a bulwark against a reversion of public 
attention to domestic politics and to service the demands of a 
worldwide responsibility. As the 1954 Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies put it: 

The Unilod States in the second half of the twentieth century has 
drifted into world commitments which require global thinking by its 
citizens At the same time these needs also demand highly trained 
personnel able to operate in other surroundings to carry out national 
aims and policies.'- 

Ignorance of the emerging Third World countries and the expan- 
sion of the Soviet challenge gave special urgency to federal en- 
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couragement of inlernalional education. A few months after Sput- 
nik. Congress acted to counter the apparent Russian gains in 
education with the National Defense Education Act. The NDEA 
represented America's attempt to demonstrate to the Soviets and 
the rest of the world that Russian advances in rocketry were not 
refl(M;tive of any long-term Soviet ac'vantages over the United 
Stales Enormous funds were poured m'n a whole plethora of edu- 
cational activities seemingh relevant to the Russian challenge. En- 
gineering and science were given priority but there was also an 
enormous concentration of monev put into area-studies. Indeed, 
the Cold War permeated the perception of the Office of Educa- 
tion's self-image at the time. The Office saw itself as a trainer of 
overseas specialists who would guard American interests against 
the Soviet menace. 

This approach was to provide future leaders who knew enough 
about the world to apply that knowledge to the benefit of the 
national interest. Further, a realistic, state-centered approach to 
international education was not only necessary to train the young 
in the technicpies of the pursuit of the national interest but also 
was necessarv to avoid disillusionment when facing the brutal 
realities of international anarchy. As a 1968 social studies methods 
textbook states: 

A major ol))(JClive in leaching international rehilions is to under- 
stand the basic contiilioRb of inter-slate rehilions. The cardinal fact of 
imornalional rehilions is the existence of a multi-slate system with 
(jmphasis on national sovereignly and personal loyally to ihe national 
slalo. An altitiulo of realism toward internalioiial power politics is es- 
sential if American voulh are to avoid disillusionmenl. The world has 
h) be taken as it is Talk of "One World," the brotherhood of man. and 
work! government will not suffice to unito the do/ens of sovereign 
states In fad. in some parts of the world the multi-stale system is 
grovNing stronger every dav." 

There was also an assumption in the state-centric paradigm of 
international education that America would not prosper unless 
her example were relevant to the world. Somehow knowledge of 
the world was to be translatable into effective means of preserving 
our own institutions and making them acceptable to others. As the 
former director of the Office of Foreign Area Studies in the New 
York State Kducation Department. Ward Morehouse, has said: 

If our American ideals ar(; to be preserved and to flourish in future 
decades, our \outh must have knowltjdgc of the world in which we 
hve-particularU of the traditionally neglected but rapidly emerging 
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areas of Asid. Africa ajul Latin America, as well as the Soviet Union 
increased understanding of other peoples and cuhures ^ives us 
sharper insight into our own institutions, problems and achievement 
. also our national survival may well turn on the effectiveness of 
this understanding.'* 

It is a bit embarrassing, in light of the more distasteful con- 
sequences of American power, to recall how such international 
education became a handmaiden of policy. Too often the state- 
centric viewpoint has been translated into a statement to the effect 
that support for United States foreign policy must start in the class- 
room. International education stemming from the notion of inter- 
national anarchy often exceeded the bounds of being an exercise 
in policy conversion or even propaganda. Unfortunately it be- 
came, at limes, an effort to foster an uncritical socialization into 
the fundamental norms of the public policy of an imperial power. 
As such, it was a practical step away from democracy. 

Yel there is no reason to abandon the state-centric paradigm be- 
cause of its past use. or misuse, in international education. For if 
one important purpose of international education is to help stu- 
dents gain an understanding of United States foreign policy,, then 
to pass over the dominant and continuing conceptual world-views 
of policymakers would seem a mistake. Issues of foreign policy 
and international security, and (juestions of force., order and jus- 
lice can usefully be studied by using the state-centered view. 
Questions regarding 'the American posture toward the Soviet 
Union," or the "world-view" of a Henry Kissinger or Richard 
Nixon are difficult to meaningfully consider without a frame of ref- 
erence that allows one to look at the world in terms of sovereign 
nation-slates, each seeking its own interest and each concerned 
with its own position relative to others. 

The Global System 

and the Moral Unity of the Human Race in the Classroom 

In this section, we will first sketch out what are the shared goals 
of international educators who subscribe to the image of moral 
unity or the world as a global system. Thes(; two approaches are 
not conceplualK compatible with a traditional security focus. 
Rather, they search for means and mechanisms for the attainment 
of global peace. After reviewing the goals of these two domains of 
thought— which are usu.dh fused or intertwined at the pre-colle- 
giale level— W(j shall note some apparent limitations of both ap- 
proaches. 
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The MoraJ Unity of the Human Race 

From the "image" of the globe as a moral unity, educators have 
derived the notion of world citizenship. As early as 1928, W.G. 
Carr argued that unceasing interdependence of nations is both an 
indispensable process and an historical necessity. To Carr, we 
must oblige our youth to world citizenship because of the demands 
of commerce, religion, morality and security. Such a larger loyalty 
to the world community does not. in this formulation, contradict 
lovalty to one's own country any more than education of children 
to love their country stops them from remaining affectionate to- 
ward their families. Rather, the practice of citizenship in the 
world community is an act one takes merely by being aware of the 
events and conditions of world society, and valuing and empathiz- 
ing with the lot of our fellow humans everywhere. 

According to this vievv.^ then.^ the behavior prescribed for the 
world-mindod citizen is "international understanding." This is the 
road to peaceful world order. International understanding appar- 
ently has three elements. First, there is the cognitive level of know- 
ing about the diversity of humans in some detail. Second, there is a 
psychological predisposition which enables one to deal with for- 
eigners in a friendly and sympathetic way. Third., there is a con- 
scious effort to stimulate world-mindedness by extinguishing "neg- 
ative nationalism." Nationalism and the nation-state are 
considered inappropriate for a peaceful, advanced, industrial 
world. At best they are suitable only as a way station on the road to 
world consciousness. 

We should ro-examme the way and degroe to which nnlionalism in- 
fluences our toachmg of social studies. Patriotism and loyally to dem- 
ocratic values and institutions should continue as objectives hut ways 
should he found by which those ends can be reached without . . , un- 
thmking Inycdly. Nationalism is a powerful force in today's world, a 
force very much needed in the creMlion of new nations. However, na- 
tionalism can be a negative force also, slowing the evolvemenl of 
those underslandmgs across national and cultural boundaries so nec- 
essary to a cooperative and peaceful world.' * 

To international educators conscious of the moral unity of the 
human race, the traditional "civics" goals of educators— pride in 
national institutions and an understanding of the mec.hanics of 
theso institutions— obscure ih^ great technological and (economic 
changes of our time. Thus, iulernational education must concern 
itself with th(; replacement of the svmbols of the Slate for the sym- 
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bols of the humtin community. As VV«illt;r Laves wrote in the Na- 
tional Elementary Principal: 

Indeed, f helievw thcit the rccil threat to the survival of free and 
democratic states \ ws In their reUictance to ^ive up national s>ml)ols 
where they no longer are of ulililv or even threaten the attainment of 
agreed national, let alone international goals. . . . Progress depends 
upon agreement among the nations involved It depend.s also upon 
positive support within each nation at the governmental level and at 
the level of citizen understanding At both levels, the key to progress 
is education 



The Global System 

For those who view the world as a global system, the fate of all of 
us is captivo to ecological, security, economic, technological.; and 
modernising trends which hold us in a "spaceship earth." Accord- 
ing fo this vic\v. the language of nationalism in education about in- 
Ic-rnational relat.ons is inadequate to prepare us for the "histori- 
cally new and emergent features of the human condition."'^ 

Thus, unlike those who advocate education for international un- 
derstanding, world citizenship or world-mindedness. those who 
i^ee the world as an "emerging" social system or society feel that 
previous international education missed the "systemness** which 
is the essence of world change. Lee Anderson put the matter suc- 
cinctly when he stated: 

Admittedly the picture of the world as a planetary society is not the 
best of all possible photographs of man's contemporary condition, 
and hopefully., it will not be long before our conceptual lenses be- 
come much more refined. But in the meantime this picture provides a 
comparatively better image of "the real world'* than does our inher- 
ited image of the world as a mosaic of different lands and peoples or 
as a pool table on whose surface are arrayed self-contained balls 
called nation-states.'* 

The solution, however., to the education of youth into the emerg- 
ing international system is frequently seen as the same'by those 
advocating the global system view and those ascribing to the unity 
of man view. It is to broaden the area of children's loyalty and con- 
cern. Thus, educators who subscribe to the global system view 
hold that loyalty to th(» emerging global svstem comes about when 
people find the institutions of th(? existing State to be inadequate. 
But even then, their (;motional commitment to the nation-state is so 
strong that only through a inassivtj (?fforl at propagandi/ation can 
loyalties be shift(;(l to a n(nv global focus. As social-psychologist 
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Herbert Kelman once observed, since loyalties follow effective in- 
stitutions, the building of global "functional inlerdependencies" 
(transnational organizations such as the Common Market, multi- 
national corporations and the like) whose virtues can be communi- 
cated to the \oung will give substance to the fight against the bar- 
riers of the nation-state. The nongovernmental supranational 
institutions these educators presumabh see as a "force for peace" 
are "actors" such as Gulf Oil., ITT and the International Union of 
Philatelists. Yet the evidence is contradictor) and unclear about 
these new elements of international politics. Will, for instance,, the 
role of large multinational corporations increasingly displace na- 
tions'-* Or will nations find a "handle" by treaty or state-practice to 
regulate great internatii)nal firms'* And will these firms, which 
tend to act to maximize profit, find their behavior congruent with 
social goals of the nations in which they do business? If not. then 
will the result be "peaceful" or will it exacerbate social tensions 
which can cause internal political upheavals which, in turn, can 
cause regional instability that invites military intervention by 
great powers? 

SimilarK. there is not firm evidence that international associa- 
tions of scientists or increasing interactions of professions across 
the globe will greatly reduce conflict among nations. In 1914. a 
significant part of the German officer corps had studied i.i France 
and yet its nationalism was not quelled. Similarly., in 1914. the in- 
tegration of the German and French economy was about the same 
as it was in 1967. Even in our da\-to-da\ life, we know that seeing 
and ha\ing contact with people who are different really does not, 
b\ Itself, contribute to understanding or a reduction of tension. In 
the long run. there are few facts to render an assured opinion that 
nongovernmental units are acluali\ peaceful phenomena. 

International educators of the global system persuasion, then, 
have set themselves a twofold task. One is to point to the possi- 
bilities for the development of new institutions in an embryonic 
international system. The second is to build a commitment among 
children to this nascent transnational system and its processes 
while Its development is acknowledged to be just under way. In- 
ternational educators admit thai there is more than a little rni.nif)U- 
lation needed to make this emerging world sNstem psycholog '/\\\y 
viable for the young. Educators are concerned about "vestigia*** at- 
tachments to the nation-state. But since the nation-slate has a hr 
start in commanding attachment and legitimacy, it is only natural 
that education is fre(|uentl\ seized upon as a "major force" which 
can break this vicious circle, where* 
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The tailuru to fjclutdlo childion for d global locioty btronglhens the 
barriers against the development of such a society, the barriers 
against the development of a global societ>. in turn, help to account 
for the failure of the educational system to provide adequate prepa- 
ration.'"* 



Some of the normative ind prescriptive implicaliu. Jiich are 
inherent to the pedagogy of the world as a system are also comn.on 
to the view of the world as a normative unity. Adherents of both vi- 
sions of international society display a keen sense of mission— a 
kind of proselytizing imperative. Both indicate that if peace is to 
be firmlv anchored in lasting institutions, there must he a corre- 
sponder in the vva\ people feel about their fellow humans ev- 
erywhcie. Then viable transnational institutions and processes 
will, it is believed, take deep root and prosper. 

There is also the feeling, common to both images and ped- 
agogies, that the nation-stale is doomed. Fui ther. the process of the 
passing of nation-slates could and should be encouraged by in- 
struction of the young. Nali' nality should not be any more of a 
binding tie than one's commi»nenl to the global commonweal. De- 
veloping lo> ally in children can be achieved by instruction empha- 
sizing global institutions and processes that fulfill people's social 
needs As children come to view world community as the ultimate 
positive achievement the\ will develop new allegiances which ex- 
lend beyond the nation-stale. 

This pedagogy of a new world order,^ especially as elaborated by 
social scientists who suggest the global-svslems approach,^ de- 
serves additional scrulin;. . Take the matter of citizen participation 
in global society. At least the older, World Federalist vision very 
much imphed citizenship and participation in the nation-st .te 
structures. But the new systems metaphor is an abstraction that 
yields very little immediate satisfaction about citizen participa- 
tion. Fro'n the systems persp(»ctive citizenship is merely some- 
thing akin to being a cell in a large organism. The cell has no means 
of controlling the organism nor any way of understanding how the 
various parts of the organism relate to each other. Even assuming 
that other parts of the world are undergoing the process of integra- 
tion that Europe or the West has experienced, how does the meta- 
phor of membership in global society aid ind'viduals to **cope" or 
participate in their political destiny beyond mental acquiescence 
fif that is the meaning of "cope") or understanding (if that is the 
n.saning of "cope") or toleration of their predicament (if that is 
the meaning of **cope")? It is not clear what an individual's obliga- 
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lions and rights would bo as a mombor of iho human species with- 
out some "narrow nationalist" base. 

Does this implv that individuals cannot be taught to participate 
in the present international system? No. on the contrary, it is ap- 
parent that individuals can, do and should take part in con- 
sequcmtial political activity not bound b\ th(j nation-state. Never- 
theless, the means by which most "ndividuals can ameliorate the 
more pressing problems of our age— poverty, ecology, and secu- 
rit\— are still sub-global,, and usually national and sub-national. 
Other means are jUst not apparent except to those technocratic 
elites of business, government or academe who subscribe to the 
global s\st(jms approach. And evt^n these elites invariably have 
their behavior mediated by the State. 

So then, if we are to teach young people how to "cope" with 
their global s\ stem's realitv and to participate in the international 
community, it would seem only fair to see that they are familiar 
with the levers of potential change within the State that can affect 
behavior external to the State. Instruction in human destiny may 
save young people from "future shock." But if pedagogy is clouded 
by metaphors which deliberately pass over national institutions, 
as international educators sometimes suggest, in order to bring 
awareness to the larger human conditions, change in the larger 
svstem might be more obstructed than aided. 
Thus, when considering the implications of the global-systems 
approach, one should remember that science and technology may 
well integrate the world— at least in a physical and economic 
sense— long before an\ viable international political structures 
appear. In the mcMntime technology tends to leave profound cul- 
tural dislocations. Moreover, whether or not we should welcome 
or encourage the most viable appurtenances of "modernization"— 
Holiday Inns, color T.V., Coca Cola— or should seek alternative 
strat(jgies for th(i pres(irvation of c;iltures under technological as- 
sault is omi question which both scholars and educators might do 
well to address. 

In addition, the abstract nature of a world-systems imagery may 
S(jem especiallv vacuous to the poor and the oppressed, and per- 
haps even to the middle-class. A system which is on as large a level 
of organization as th(j international systcjm yicdds pedagogic pre- 
scriptions which would ring empty., one suspects, in Watts or Har- 
lem. The international educator of the global systeni persuasion 
tends to put an em[jhasis on scicmccj. And science now has no cul- 
tural definition, for science is universal. The result of this ap- 
proach is a search for sol'uA levels without local cultural substance 
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or comfort. How meaningful wonld (ho following injunction, found 
in Social Education, about citixenship for a new age be to students 
in the inner-city? 

Ihe importance of being aware of . . . problems created by scien- 
tific breakthroughs can no longer he minimized by staling that "the 
chief dut\ of the American citizen is to vote " Vole he must for na- 
tional survival— but for human survival, he must come to terms with 
science.-" 

The view that multi-level lo>alties are desirable in an emerging 
transnational global societ> implies a kind of "assimilation." It 
suggests that one can instruct an awareness of what humans have 
in common rather than emphasize national or parochial unique- 
ness. Some international educators, therefore, would abolish "we" 
from the classroom. ' Of course, if intellectuals think "we" is un- 
necessary it is one thing; but for others it is a living necessity. For 
those nations and peoples who are just regaining their sense of his- 
tor>. and for those whose? idemtity is inextricable from their nation., 
propagation of multinati.inal lovtdties may only serve as a schol- 
arly euphemism for national destruction. 

International educators who hold the world-systems view feel 
that loyalties to the State and the international system need not be 
antithetical but rather can coexist side by side with each other. 
Moreover, international educators c(>mmonly suggest that we can 
hold meaningful lovallies to institutions at the nation-state level 
and to those that are emerging at tbei global-systems level at the 
same time. Yet this literature also asks for an abolition of ethno- 
centrism What du. s this mean if it is not the squaring of the circle? 

If our institutions were not felt to be superior, at least for us, 
they would be equal to all others. If they were equal to all others 
we should be indifferent to what institutions we do have since they 
would be no different than others. Thus, pride in our institutions is 
psychological!) and logically useless if one accepts the initial as- 
sumption of the ecjuality of institutions which international educa- 
tors hold. For they cannot coexist on the basis of ecjuality. 

The international educator asks that we be ready to give up our 
national loyally to iho gossamer and still inchoate structures of the 
"emerging world svslem. " But the |jrobb.'m of international educa- 
tion when it prophesies and promotcjs the world as a system is that 
individuals can too rcMdih get trapped.. In Matthew Arnold's 
words, "between two worlds, one dead |and| the other powerless 
to be born." , 

To the advocole of lh(i glohal-svsttjms view, international educa- 
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hon for ihe (iiLirt; is cnliLdl " .(Um is that ruMul a "'pro" alli- 
lude toward chtinge into [he tnoK ing world s\slum, and itial we 
must predict th.i futurt* and shape it for the >oung. Grantod,, an 
abditv to e\alnate. react and avan a(lai)t to change is a necessary 
hunum skill which edncatioti should seek to fostcjr. Hut should edu- 
cation alwa\s eng(Muler '*positiv(»" attitudes toward change''' A 
fjuestion to hr, aildrussijd might well be "How does one decide 
which changes to make and vvheti and how can we deal with these 
programmaticalK rather than sinipK on the basis of good feelings 
or social engineering?'' 

International eihicaturs frecjiientlv predict *liat individuals will 
riNdi/.u "self-coticeplions of membership" in the developing world 
svstcm 'rhe\ suggest that these "self-conceptions" be taught so as 
to make; tb(im "conscious" and "constructive/' The\ feel that pre- 
paring Ihtr \oiing for th(» future is a dut\ of those who have an un- 
der?>lcinili[ig of current trends. ApparentK. man\ international 
(uhu.ators ol the globcd-s\stems persuasion believe this insight can 
b(j transmilteil with enthusiastic rational argument and instruc- 
tion. Ls It onlv s(df-assuranc(j that prompts these educators to dis- 
miss objtjctions to global society as an "emotionally uncomfortable 
idea" becaust; it onl\ fills a n(M'd for some; people's identity and 
(.annot, thertjiori;, be countered with rational argument? Or is it a 
kind of mandarin elitism that assumes some kinds of identity (even 
if the\ ai(i 'parochial") have to be subsidiary to the export of so- 
cial s(.it;nce to thtr classroom? Perhaps ihtj international (jducator 
se(js the fiiturtj and knows that if unK he or she can win the hearts 
and mmds ol the v oung his or her vision will have substance. 



Conclusion 

The probliMii facing social studufs educators todav is not so much 
to choostr ontr or anolhtir of the three f rameworks just reviewed as 
••light'' or necessariU better for all purposes. Rather, the problem 
IS in insuring that we apprtjciate the implications and assumptions 
of each franuiwork for international education, and that wn are 
sell-(-f)nscious alxnit whu.h world-view ond(Mdies these* distinct 
Iranujworks In ess(;n(.e, then, the- task of the teacher is to locate 
suitable' tools ol (»xplanation of an incr(f i:angl\ complex and fast- 
changing international political r()alit\. ^:r!ttcai to this task is find- 
ing appropriate (.(»n(.tjpts which can convex iTKMuing about inter- 
national affairs whu.li co\,er such stKMiiingK diverse subjects as 
nuclear prolderation and Third World population pressures. 
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Concepts are, in fact, the key to finding the essence of the subject 
matter we wish to convey. In this sense, concepts stand in relation 
to reality as an artist s portrait does to a snapshot. The advantage 
and unique contribution of an artist is that ho conveys a kind of 
highlighted essence which,, shorn of the photograph's detail, con- 
veys a reality which mav not be evident in the thoroughness of the 
photograph. Concepts give organization to events, things and 
people who occupy seemingly diverse arenas of time and space. 
Take, for instance, the events in France in |uly 1789 and the events 
in Russia in October 1917 and in America in 1776, Without the con- 
cept of revolution it would be difficult to compare and contrast 
these phenomena. But with a unifying concept such as revolution 
we can begin systematic inquiry. We can ask, for instance, what 
are the causes of these kinds of phenomena: how do they differ 
and how are they alike? 

Conc(jpts embrace phenomena, help us order and classify them; 
concepts help us ask questions by which we can make comparisons 
within a class of phenomena anci between different classes of phe- 
nomena. But the process of deriving conceptual frameworks and 
exploring their inner meaning has limitations. In physics, for in- 
stance, two different concepts "explain" electricity. For some pur- 
poses electricity is best conceived of as waves of energy. For other 
purposes electricity is usefully thought of as a stream of particles. 
In this way. concepts stand to reality like the plasticine overlays of 
a biology text with replicas of the cardiovascular system, the skele- 
tal system, and the nervous system stand to the human body. Each 
sheet ''explains * a good deal by ignoring a good deal more. Yet if 
we were to actually look at the total biological reality of humans at 
one time, the picture would be as crammed and detailed as a living 
person. 

The three conceptual alternatives for viewing human social and 
international beha\ ior are. then, like plasticine overlays. Each has 
a certain us(»fulness that highlights some kinds of processes, mo- 
tives and events and obscures others. Each is akin, in this sense, to 
the relationship that a portrait bears to a snapshot. A portrait high- 
lights what the artist considers the essential qualitie.*^ jf an individ- 
ual — kindno.ss. cruelty or mystorv— while snapshots are detailed 
but flat representations that, by showing all, usually reveal little. 
The three concepts we offer here— the view of global moral unity, 
the view ot a global social system, arid the state-centric image of 
international politics— are not total explanations. As such it is im- 
portant that we not force stu(lent.s to choose among the throe alter- 
notives. RatfvT. we should* help th^em understand the limitations 
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and use of each and form notions of "what is" and 'what might 
be." The issue of central concern to us as teachers, then, should 
be: How can we he.p students become acquainted with, under- 
stand and use the wisdon", of the schohirs in their own lives?— Not: 
Which scholars will and/or should students choose as their 
heroes? 
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CHAPTER 4 



ft 

Designing 
World Studies Programs 

In recent years much has been 
done to improve the internaliondl dimension of elemenlar\ and 
secondarv education. Increased emphasis is being placed upon the 
stud\ of the world outside the United States. Curriculum devel- 
opers are evidencing more interest in cross-national and cross-cul- 
tural comparative studies of families, political and economic sys- 
tems, religions, societies and cultures. Man\ educators are calling 
for increased objectivity and more intellectual honesty in the ways 
in which schools teach \oung people about this country, other na- 
tions, and international events and institutions. Historians and an- 
thropologists are more frequently globalizing the study of world 
history and attempting to free historical accounts from the ethno- 
centric bias that characterizes man\ Western versions of human- 
kind's heritage, There are more materials that expose students to 
non-American perceptions and interpretations of American life 
and of United States involvement in the world communitv. And 
the increasing variety of new textbooks, readings, films, simula- 
tions and case studies provides teachers with more choice and 
help in stimulating student interest. 

These trends illustrate the considerable progress being made in 
improving international education m American schools. But edu- 
cation must f)n judged by the magnitude of society's needs as well 
as by evidence of past progress. Preparing young people to live 
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conslrucliveK in the world of iha Iwenlv-firsl century means con- 
fronting the global issues of war, terrorism, pollution, shrinking re- 
sources, racial tensions, economic strife, and use of outer space. 
Viewc'd from this persp(M;ti\ (). todav's (iducational system pro- 
vides little ground for complacejncy 

Improvements in international education, like improvements in 
education more goneralK, depend upon a great nuiny factors: the 
insight and commitment of those making the changes; the clarity 
and appropriateness of the objectives and goals that guide efforts 
in this field; the extent and (juality of the research and devel- 
opment work, an(i the degree to which the needed intellectual and 
material resources are identified and mobilized to assist schools 
and scholars in their efforts to improve international studies. 

There are virtually endless opportunities to bring students into 
contact with the issues, enjoyments, concerns and problems of our 
increasingly interdependent world. But where should one begin 
among all the data books, bibliographies, film catalogues, listings 
of stiidy/lravel opportunities and computerized inventories of ma- 
terials, resourc.cis and res(;arch findings? In the previous chapters 
we have f)rovided some notion of alternative ways of viewing the 
world along with a review of curiont research, and knowledge 
about children s international learning. In this chapter we will 
suggest ways to provide; students * Mb the knowledge, skills, atti- 
tudes and \alues they need in cm increasingly interdependent 
world. 

Goals and Motivations 

As we have seen., the beliefs, attitudes, values and knowledge 
youngsters hold about the world differ. These differences can 
largely be explained in terms of learned patterns of social behav- 
ior. The recognition that particular views of the world scene are 
developed from early childhood, are cumulative, and are pro- 
duced by both formal (in schooll and informal experience suggests 
that teachers need to be sensitive lo the living/learning processes 
of students. When objectives or educational experiences are im- 
posed upon students simply in order to satisfy a school policy or a 
course recjuirement. their impact is likely to bo negligible. 

Just as there are divergent views of the world, so there are dif- 
fering opinions about the goals of international education. None- 
theless, there is considerable agreement among edur Uors and lay 
persons alike that school curricula should help students de^velop 
the capacities to lead productivcj. meaningful lives. Guiding those 
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who make decisions in this field are assumptions about the nature 
of the problems today's students will deal with as ddults. the type 
of experiences most likely to enable them to develop the capacities 
to cope with these problems, and the most effective and appropri- 
ate ways to provide these experiences. 

Our summary of research in Chapter 2 and review of alterna- 
tive ways of viewing the world in Chapter 3 cannot and should 
not in and of themselves define the objectives of international edu- 
cation. They can focus attention on some of the issues which con- 
cern scholars and foster an understanding of the process through 
which students accjuire their beliefs about the world beyond our 
borders. Hence they can help guide teachers in their efforts to fa- 
cilitate young people's international education. 

But what beliefs, what attitudes and what kind of knowledge 
best servo students? Our motivations and concerns as educators 
largely dolormine these choices. Teachers who see education, like 
military power, as a way of furthering national ambitions will de- 
velop programs quite unlike those designed by teachers who see 
education as a means of building better cross-cultural or global re- 
lations among people and nations. Those who view the heads of 
nations as the only major "actors " of the world scene will create 
programs with quite different emphasis from those who view stu- 
dents, scholars, civic and religious organizations, business inter- 
ests and other institutions which operate across national bound- 
aries as important "world actors. ' 

Teachers, like editors, newscasters and historians., have the 
problem of deciding what to include— what to present to their lis- 
teners, readers, students. Different curricular content or emphasis 
produces different patterns of achievement. This is not surprising. 
If students are expected to learn certain content or skills, provision 
must be made for such learning in the classroom and in extracur- 
ricular activities. 

The selection of content and curriculum can be thought of as a 
powerful tool for stimulating and directing the learning capacities 
of sludonls. thus largely determining their achievement. If this be 
the case, the decisions and processes involved in selecting subject 
matter and (experiences for inclusion or special emphasis are very 
important. 

The development of units, courses or programs in world studies 
must, therefore, deal with such questions as: "VVhal aspects of the 
world— that is what phenomena or objects— does one seek to help 
students understand? ' and "What are the qualities, character- 
istics, or capacities one seeks to develop within students?" 
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A ustitul L'\(M(.is(' lor th(js(j v\h() plan programs in this liold might 
he to make a hst o* goals and purposes in international education 
or to consider sotntj of the goals suggested h\ authors in the' field. 
Such lusts can W: used to notti preftirtMices and prioritieis as well as 
to (.heck the exttinl to uhi(.h present programs are geared to those 
pn?feren(.(is. Smart suggests (Mght kinds of orientations lor inter- 
national education 

(1) Introducing iHJvx uieas 

[1] DuvulofJing a svnthesis ot value s>stems reKitcd to an emerguig world 
culuirt' 

|;}) Tniting ucitional (level()[)nient. 

(4) StiuKing and [)rom()ting naUunal [)oliucal [juwer. 

('i) Fosieruig mutual understanding and cooperaliun. 

l^rcp.u nig stud(?nl^ for life in a global context 
(7) i)(;veioping a creative* aUilude toward diversitv. 
(8| Furthering discovery of truth. 
A simpler listing might include: 
|1| Developing an a[)[)reciation of uni\ ersai values. 

(2) Conlrihuling to national development and [lowtir 

(3) fhnlding internatit)nal understanding and cooperation 

(4) Working tor world ptiace 

(5) Pr(.»[)<iring for world cilizenshi[). 

Anderson suggests a threefold classification of educational goals: 
those oriented primariK "toward the well-being of the world as a 
whole/'* those oriented 'toward the nation** and those oriented 
"toward beiing a citizen in a great democracy.*' 

Yet another stattiment of goals ma\ bt; found in the Appendix 
under the heading "Guidelines for World Studies.** This list of ob- 
lectives could be usc»d to cmable teachers to record their own pref- 
erences. The Guidelines also include checklists to assist teachers 
in choosing materials and experiences which seem appropriate' for 
their students and communit\ setting, and which are in keeping 
with the goals and objectives scdc»cted. 

Checking Student Views 

Just as knowing "whtjrc we are*' is important in deciding what 
to teach, knowing "where students are" is generally accepted as 
a necessary and desirable basis for fashioning activities for the 
classroom. 
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As we saw in Chapter 2, ihora is a wide ranj^e of questions one 
can ask students to ascertain their orientations toward the world. 
Rather than try to list any specific set of such questions here, let us 
su^^gest different ty[)es of information about student orientations 
that could he helpful. It uould he useful to have information 
about: 

1. Students* images and perc.t^ptions of their own and other nations as ac- 
tors in the international system 

2. Students' awareness and images of the functions performed by differ- 
ent international organiiiations. 

3. Students* orientations toward international conflict and conflict resolu- 
tion, parlicularlv war 

4 Students* orientations toward international collaboration and coopera- 
tion, particularly peace 

5 Students' images <ind alhtucies toward international pov^er or influ- 
ence 

6 Students* images of the [)rol)lem of managing intergroup violence, 

7 Students' images of <ui(l attitudes toward the problem of population 
growth. 

8 Students' images of and altitudes toward the problem of global hunger 
and poverty. 



Ullimately, it is a combination of student orientation and 
teacher preferences that determines the selection of the resources, 
opportunities and ex[)eriences used to fashion a world studies pro- 
gram. E3ul just as studeni attitudes reflect a composite of influ- 
ences, so teacher [)r(jf(Tences grow out of a variety of factors: 
awarene.ss of accumulated experience in the field. (iiff(jring views 
of the world, research findings, alt(jrnati\e strategies of instruction 
and theories of learning, as well as sensitivity to societal needs and 
problems and pressures from the community. The [)()int here is 
that the program or curriculum in a .school often reflects the as- 
sumptions, th(» pr(deren(.es, priorities and understandings of those 
who make tb(» decisions, \laking these preferences known can 
help in the discussion of alt(»rnalives and in the process of reach- 
ing agreement and consensus: more importantK it can contribute 
to self-awareness, an important ingredient in situations involving 
human communication. Inst(»ad of smoothing over differences in 
outlook, educators ought to be openjo each other's views and per- 
spectives as ihcv work to define the goals and purposes of inter- 
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iiiUional (HlutalKJM lJuv (^lopin^ or rtn ising cuithjuIiI should be nn 
oduCcUioniil process in itself. 

Educators and the World of Scholarship 

Ideallv, educators who dt\sign programs in the international 
field should be able to draw upon a vast bod> of international af- 
fairs scholarship Too often. hov\ever. educators are stymied by a 
lack of knowledge about the nature and releviince ol scholarship. 
What do scholars know or believe-* Mow do they explain what is 
happening on the world scene-* How can their explanations help 
leaiJiers anti students? Before trving to deal with these questions 
m a general sense, let us look at two developments which involve 
both scholars and classroom teachers— the media and inter- 
cultural training. 

Media and International Studies 

The mass media, especially television., have an immense influ- 
ence on (he peoples of industrialized countries and play an impor- 
tant role in voungsters' international learning. Through the media, 
voung and old alike are constantly bombarded with facts, ideas, 
biases and impressions about what is happening in the world 
today. As we saw in Chapter 2,, in our country many if not most 
voung people look to the media as their major source of informa- 
tion anti ideas about what is going on both nationally and inter- 
nationally. Yet the media and the schools present information and 
interpretations of events in very different ways. The tensions be- 
tween the government and the media, so obvious in the Indochina 
and Watergate convulsions, complicate the school's role of helping 
students learn to "read" the media. The schools thus have several 
complex tasks in relation to the media, to encourage intelligent use 
of nujdia information, to counter possible misinterpretations aris- 
ing out of media presentations and to place in perspective the var- 
ied and sometimes opposing postures taken by the media, the gov- 
ernment and the schools. 

Both SL'ts of influencL's— schools and media— are mediated for 
the children by their lendencv to extra^it latent messages and by 
their cognitive developmental level, which determines their read- 
iness to understand material and the wav in which they will re- 
solve contradit.tions. Voung people seek help in deciphering infor- 
mation and in understanding the discrepancies between school 
information and media intormalion. Schools, for example, often 
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lend to give the itnpressjoti llidt l)\ ciffirming our ideals or slcince 
we have achieved them. Kre(,aenll\. they give insufficient atten- 
tion to the contlicts that exist. News programming in television, on 
the other hand, often seems })ret)(:(:upie(l with shifting from one vi- 
olent scene to another without continuity and with little effort 
being made to establish an\ relationship between the cause and 
effect. 

The problem ot vujlence and dlscontinuitv in television news is 
especiallv acute with respect to the coverage of international 
events. Among the wh(jle range of political phenomena in both 
systems portrayed by the media, national events are generally 
given greater priority than international events in terms of time 
and space. A typical national news presentation carries storicjs of 
everything from school board politics to the more spectacular fea- 
tures of our soci('t\. On th(» other hand, the small amount of lime 
usually given over in the media to international events typically 
emphasizes the more calanuluus aspects of international society. 
The (piotientof mislortune and violence in international news cov- 
erage usually exceeds the (juolient of misfortune and violence in 
national news coverage, international society, then, is all too fre- 
quently equated in the media as a society of hostility, explosion 
and catastrophe, while domestic society is characterized by a 
range of activities from harmony to disruption. 

Whatever their shortcoming, however, the mass media have be- 
come so all-pervasive as to change dramatically the teacher's role 
from one of dispensing information to one of helping students gain 
a perspective on trends and events, only the surface of which is re- 
ported in the daily news. Preparing young people to appraise the 
information provided by the mass media involves giving them the 
ability to: 

(I) Underst.uKi the iisr. iimilation.s cind iMhiiituJs of lh(; whole rango of 



(2) ■■Road ' \n\h\ii: slatcmcnts of govornnienls, offu.ia! donidis. announce- 
ments from official suurcc's nnd [)uhlH: relations messages. 

(3) Doloct typical laas(5s in the medin. 

(4) Hecognue Ih. i iilhiial (.nnlact uhuJi hclp.s explain human behavior 

(3) Piece together fragmenlary infornicition from different s()urc(?s in or- 
der to arriv<j at a p!au?>iljlt; i;xp!ancilnHi (»l an iiiternationdl affairs is- 
sue or event 

(B) l*er(ei\e thf; process of news gathering and distribution, including the 
wav m which curtain biases are huilt inio th(j [)r()cesH. 
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(]i\en (he im[)()rtiin(j* dltcii.hfd (o thu nKMlid hv \ ouiigsttMs. 
schools neod to ht't.onur morej at.liM' |)arli(:i[)fnils in ihd [jroccj.ss of 
mediii ulili/iilion. One \\a\ iht'V t;an do this is by htiving sluciunls 
dis(.u:»s in (.lass wluil ihev hti\(j siMjn on lohjvision, A mortj funda- 
mental approach would he* to demonstrate hov\ local, Uctiontd and 
culturtd huiscs inllucnce th(; mcdiii's sulci. tion find us(» of informa- 
lu)n in sucb. ii \Vfi\ iis to produce distorted imfiges of other peoples 
tind other Ufilions. Hdui.iitors niMul to design progriims that will 
help students miike the images in their liCfUls hciir ti closer resem- 
blance to rcfditv lifisic to such [)rograms fire the gOtils of helping 
students see the world tis others see it. crctiting tin livvareness of 
find ade[)lness in using all(Mntitiv(j soorctjs of infornuition »ind 
evalUfition. lind de\ eloping li willingnt.'ss to consuler competing 
Views of reality. 

llnth.Tstanding competing \iews of rciilitv find seeing the world 
as oth(Ms see it are emphtisi/(Mi in nuinv inlercullural eductilion 
[)ro^rtims Basic to sach understanding is the culture concept. 
Scholars have man\ importtint insights to offer here. Before re- 
turning to the overtill issue t)f schobirly input to designing inler- 
natu)ntil studies, let i.s look britjflv at one lipprotich to intercultur<il 
trtiining. 

Cross-cultural Training and Experience 

Doirig something thtit in\t)l\es the at.tua' crossing of cultural 
iymndaries seems to b(» an effectivt* way of lofirning about inter- 
cultural processes. As in the orocess t)f developing ti sense of na- 
tional identitv, learning *^ telatt* to people in other cultures re- 
(|uires self-tiw aroness. that is. <i sense of one\s own cuilurnl 
identitv. In;<.icailv. until an individufil hfis !)(M:ome involved with 
people from otht*r cul' 'res. it is diffic !l for him or litjr to experi- 
ence his or her own culture. Persons \.io can conscioush articu- 
late their own self-initigtis Ctin begin to s(mi how other peoplr sc** 
them. 

The culture concept -the notit)n that everyone li»is different 
Wtivs of knowing tibout the world .md of dtjing things—is <i key id(M 
in (jfforts to further cross-t.ulturtil understanding. The ways in 
which induiduals inltjrpret <nents. fo'^m judgments and rtMch de- 
cisions fire larg(d\ culturtilK dtMcrh.. .^'d. We as individuals con- 
sttintK S(jiid messtiges or present vi(»ws to others., but if their cul- 
turtil pers|;ecti\e is difttirent from ours, they may misread our 
mtitining tinrl we mav mismleipret th(;ir rt.'sponse. The capacity to 
understtind the other pijrson's response is crucitil Man\ inter- 
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cullura! |)r()[)loms tirise from {ho ftiiliinj of (iach parly (o recognize 
liie assumptions and values hold by (ho olhor. 

One dovicuj for dovolopin^ ciilliiral solf-avvar(jnoss dosignod by 
Iho Human Rosourcos Rijsoarch Organization at C(iorgo VVashi; 
lon Univorsily usos tho concopt of a "contrast Amorican.** Ameri- 
can assumptions and values in five categories- activity, social 
relationship, motivation, pcirception of th(j world, and perception 
of self and individual— are juxtaposed against a mirror image of 
these traits. 

Competition, for example, is viewed as an arc(ipttd)l(i moti\ating 
force in American culture and tis unacceptable or demeaning in 
the contrast culture. The American s(jes the world as materials, to 
be exploited for human beings* benefit. The contrast-American 
sees the world as spiritual and human beings ar; inseparable from 
it The American fragments personaliti(Js; lu or(l(;r to work with a 
person one does not need to accept the person as a Vvhole. In the 
contrast culture one often cann^)t work with a porson of a different 
religion, belief or code of (jthics. The contrast culture does not por- 
Irav a particular culture, but rather providijs a contrast that helps 
make visiblo one's own culture. Such a scbemcj. (Kspecially wh(m 
combined with role pla\ing and simulations,, can help increascj un- 
derstanding of AmeriCtin cultural Iraits as well as increas(» our 
l(5vel of cultural self-awarentiss. 



The "information proc.essing" approach associat(jd with utiliz- 
ing the media, and the? "culture concept" basic to intercultural ap- 
proaches are examples of contributions or insights b\ scholars 
which enhance t.^'e t(jaching of int()rnational studies. Man> othei 
contributions could ha cited. Nevertheless, (iducators ne(jd t(j be 
aware that the scholar's mode cf operation does not ncjctjssarily 
match that of the educator. International education Uinds to focus 
on the **her(j and now" world in which studcmts must live, while 
scholarship f)roceeds in a conc(jptual time lag Thi) phenomcma as- 
sociated with nationalism, for example, appeared long [)(»for(j the 
term was coined or th(j concept became a uscjful tool for analysis. 
Similarly, the? concept:^ and terms us(;(l to dciscribe or analyze 
transnational phen*'mena todav nuiv suffcjr a lag. The remark Lis 
b(M;n made that "it is a poor historian who cannot pr(»dict (he 
past." Scholarship, in other words, is most effcjctive when dealing 
with past events: ihe "cutting jge" of scliolarship may be no 
more significant than tfie speculation'j or (|U(jri(js scholars maktj 
about the future. 
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Just cis scholcirly conclusions arc slow in omor^ing. so scholar- 
ship is noloriousK slow in being transmitted to ui accepted in 
school*. While there may be some merit in this deliberate pace, 
the fact that scholars ar(j g(inrrall> willing to share with tcnu^hers 
onl> the things the\ see as certainties may severely circurascribo 
their involvement in and contributions to school efforts. Yet it 
would be foolish for el(;menttir\ and secondary educators to make 
r^ecisiuns about int(;rnational (education without the benefits of the 
views of scholars— not just what scholars know "for sure," but 
what the> believe are th(.' crucial issues and devcdopments that 
need attention. 

The tbr(»e currcmt vi»n\s of }|i world we summarized earlier re- 
flect the state of intern ■ ional relations scholarship. Recall, they 
are* 

(1) the world as nations 

[Z] the world as a system 

(3) the world as a human community 



We will first illustrate how scholars' view of international affairs 
might be applied to iho day-to-day sort of things we are likely to 
discuss with students. Then, we will consider how their alternative 
views might be related to the overall design of curricula. As for the 
day-to-day ly^jes of (juestions each approach implies, consider the 
October 1973 War in the Mideast. The conflict and its aftermath 
were the kinds of events which could hardly escape notice. Using 
the "billiard ball" or the world-as-nations frame of reference, one 
might ask: 

1. Who are the State actof 3 involved m the conflict? 

2. Who were thtJir allies? 

3. What was the; "interest" of the states mvolved? 

4 Were the intereslb of the superpowcjrs the same (the Soviet Union and 
the United States)? Were tho> different''^ Was their behavior con- 
j^ruent with their interests? 

5. What would ' ;ictor>*' look like for th^' combatants? Illustrate both 
sides* notion of victory Is this the same as "success"? 

6. What would be a "victorv ' for th(! superpowers (the Soviet Union 
and the United Stales)? \/hal would bo a livablo settlement? 

7. What "compromise" or settlement would be feasible for the com- 
batants? 

8 What are snme of the rcjasons whv agreement or settlement might be 
hard to achieve 
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9 What are some of the metUis the Stales involved used to try to get their 
views accepted? 

10. What are some of the factors that might make a settlement more likely 
now than in the past? 

The world-as-syslems approach, on the other hand, emphasizes 
essentially non-militar\ issues. Thus, questions appropriate to the 
Mideast or other circumstances might be: 

1. Who were the non-State, international actors involved (oil companies, 
OPEC, the Palestine Liberation Front, the United Nations)? 

2 What were their interests? 

3. How did they behave' Was their behavior congruent with their inter- 
ests'' 

4. What non-military effect did this conflict have on other regions'' (The 
Common Market, Latin America,, individual countries, for instance, 
suffered from an oil embargo.) 

5. What ran-military reaction did these areas and countries exhibit? (I.e., 
Japan changed its diplomatic posture toward the Arabs and broke with 
the United States in the face of a potentially crippled economy ) 

6 What effect did domestic opinion in the various regions of the world 
have on the conflict ' Before the conflict, during it and afterwards? Was 
domestic opinion important? How? 

7 Did any new, non-militarv, international relationships result from the 
conflict? Where? Describe. 

Finally, moral issues are critical to all judgments of inter- 
national affairs. However, they involve a different kind of analysis 
with different criteria or epistemologies. We know something is 
"right" in different fashion than we "know** how much oil the 
United Slates lost because of the embargo. Questions appropriate 
to the world as a human community view might include: 

1. Who were the actors (State and non-State) and what were their moral 
positions? 

2. Which actors seemed to be more morally justified iii their goals? 

3. Were their policies morally congruent and proportionate to their ends? 
Did their ends justify their means? 

4. How did the moral issues differ from the legal issues of the actors in- 
volved? 

5. Were any new moral or legal principles developed or established as a 
result of this conflict? What precedence do these principles have histor- 
ically (e.g., the right of displaced peoples to homelands or the uses of 
international police forces!? 
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6 I-s there a differuru.e heUveeii the parls's moral position and inter- 
national standards'*^ 

7. Are the ethit.al positions of those parlies valid'-^ What are your criteria 
[e.^ . the j^reate.sl gt)od to the ^rt'ale.st number, the oklest iniei national 
law. etc.) '^ 

8 Can there be a (bfference bt»tU(HJn justin' for a ^roup m a specific situ- 
ation and the "needs of the international commumts "•^ 

As can be seen from the above examples, each of these frame- 
works emphasizes some aspects of the global activity of man and 
leaves out others. The state-centered framework is probably the 
most familiar of the three, largely because educational systems are 
operated and perpetuattMi b\ governments. Given the traditional 
and continuing emphasis on national historv as the heart of civic or 
social education,, the **world-as-nations" outlook still lends to pre- 
dominate m th schools. Now, however, there seems to be more 
scope for com^ ^ng viewpoints. The "world as human communi- 
ty," which has .ong had the visionary support of various philoso- 
phers, educators tnd lay persons alike, can now find a place in the 
educational system. The notion of "world as system" is also begin- 
ning to enjoy more prominence,, due in large measure to the new 
perspectives afforded by space exploi .lion and the obvious effects 
of global economic intejrdependence. 

For purposes of deciding what kind of program best serves the 
students in a particular school, these frameworks can be used as 
the basis of a series of overlays, through which the relevant factors 
listed so far— student orientations, teacher goals and preferences 
and available resources and opportunities— can be matched up 
with each other and with the most appropriate conceptual ap- 
proach. The overlays should reveal the degree to which all the 
variables or ingredients overlap or coincide, as well as the extent 
to which the\ fall into one or more of the scholarly frameworks 
summarized in Chapter 3. 

Designing lessons or curricula utilizing the data and process out- 
lined here might proceed like this: 

(1) Students are asked to draw pictures, write or reco^fl a statement of 
what the\ believe the world will be like in 11)90. A second (jxercise 
rnighl be to ask them to indicate what the\ believe they will be doing 
at that tinr.e. 

Teachers might be asked to do the same exercise. The questionnaire 
discussed in Chapter 2 could be used for this purpose 

(2) Checklists and quest^nutiires are used to elicit student beliefs and 
knowledge about other peopltjs and cultures and issues such as pov- 
erty, war. energy pollution. 
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(3) A list of generalizations suppoiled or sugge,sl*;(l by research is made 
available. 

(4) Stalemenls representing allernalive views of the world are presented. 

(5) Information about available opportunities, resources and expertise is 
ma(ie available 

The exercise involves nuiividiial students, then groups, and ulti- 
mateiv the entire class in a process of sifting and sorting through 
impressions, preferences and other data, and developing a stance 
that lakes into account as many of the elements and as much of the 
data as are consistent with the position taken by all: individuals, 
groups and the class as a whole. The teacher's preferences regard- 
ing goals and objectives would, of course, come into play through 
the selection of materials prior to the exercise as well as in the or- 
ganization of the class, but much of the activity would be struc- 
tured on the basis of student input. 

A less free-wheeling approach would be for the teacher, after 
collecting data about student interests, attitudes and knowledge of 
world affairs, to develop a series of activities, lessons or situations 
in which students would not only learr, about but reveal their pref- 
erences regarding the alternative ti :irr.o works posed in this vol- 
ume. 

Students could be assigned readings and reports, followed by 
class discussions of the merits or usefulness of the alternative 
frameworks in their effort to better understand world affairs. 

Vor viewing the world as nations, for example, students might 
read from publications such as: 

The Anatomy of Forojgn Policy Decisions, Dean Rusk. Department of 
State. Washington. D C. 1965. 

Armfd Intervf^niion Vmhr What Circumstances? Kducation Devel- 
opment C/'nler/Sociai Studies Program, 15 Mifflin Place. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 1970. 

VSA Fnrvi^n Pniicy\ Kirslen K.A Borg (ed ). McDougaL Littell and 
Co . Kvanslon. Illinois, !974. 

Issuvs Today A s(;ries produced hv the Department of State, Wash- 
ington. D C 

Simulation games, such as the following, might be. used: 

Internation Simulation. Science Research Associates. Chicago, Illi- 
nois 

Dangerous Panii/ei. Scott. Foresman and Co.. Chicago. Ilbnoi?. 
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If the world is being viovvod as d system, the class might read from 
materials such as: 

Intercom n73. Teaching Toward Global Perspectives." Center for 
War/Peace Studies. 218 Kast 18th Street. New York. New York. 
Orgunizatjons Among Nations, American Education Publications. 
Education Center. Columbus. Ohio 43216. 

"Beyond the Nation Stale." Lester Pearson. Saturday Review, Febiu- 
ary 15. 1969. 

World Society. John Hurlon. Cambridge University Press. New York. 
1972 

The world as a community stance would have students read from 
materials such as: 

The Leornjng Society. Robert Hutchins. New American Library, New 
York. 1969 

"The End of American Independence." Lester Brown. Saturday Re- 
vw.w/World, December 18. 1973. 

"The Humanist Manifesto. " The Ifumanist Magazine, September/ 
Ociober. 1973 

"The hieal of Human Unity.;* Irv Aurobindo., UNESCO Courier. Oc- 
tober. 1972. 

"Education for Mankmd.'* John Goodlad.^ /nternationaJ Understand- 
ing at School, UNESCO Curricula No. 26. November 1973. 

A variet\ of visual materials, new texts and supplementary ma- 
terials, together with the mass media, are beginning to communi- 
cate a more accurate sense of human similarities and differences. - 
Problems which transcend national boundaries are also receiving 
more attention in both formal and non-formal educational settings. 
New maps of the planet are being developed which show shared 
ethnic and cultural interests, ecological perspectives, Ov^erlapping 
social and economic concerns, as well as geopolitical configura- 
tit>ns. 

*rh(i massive amounts of data available in world studies have 
such a scope and variety that any one best (.urriculum selection 
seems highK dubious. Learning to sift and sort through this mass of 
data in order to separate the significant from the trivial is crucial. 
Utilizing the insights of scholars and the benefits of related re- 
search can improve the process, but perhaps even more important 
:s increased interaction and greater self-awareness among stu- 
dent, parent, teacher, and scholar alike. 

In .1 world where defensiveness coexists with integration, hoslil- 
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ity with cooperation, and nationalism with transnationalism, na- 
tions compete with each other for scarce resources, but at the same 
time find it in their own self-interest to cooperate with each other 
and integrate their behavior with other nations. The Soviet Union 
and China purchase wheat irom the West despite a long and bitter 
history of mutual distrust aid ideological contention. And all the 
rhetoric about national interests and sovereignty has not pre- 
vented governments from making literally thousands of functional 
agreements designed to provide needed services across national 
boundaries. It should be a major ain of international odjcation to 
provide a context that can encompass isolation and integration, di- 
versity and unity, aggression and cooperation. 

International education today requires knowing fads, how to 
use them and how to find or create new facts, "the art of the utili- 
zation of knowledge" as Whitehead defined education. If inter- 
national educatiou is to be improved, educators will have to bare 
their efforts upon what is known both about the world and how 
children learn about the world. We hope this book provides help- 
ful information in these areas. 



'Reginald Smart. "The Goals and Definitions of international Educaiion. Agenda 
for Diicussion." InternaUonal Studies Quorler/v. Vol 15. No. 4. (December. 1971). 
442-464 By permission of tho puhlibhcr Saj^c Puhliuitions. Inc. 

-See especially Man A Course of Study (Cambridge. Massachitsells* Education 
Development Center. Inc . 1970) 
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PART I 

A World Studies Bibliography 



A. Background Reading and 
Sources of Materials for Teachers 



Books 



Bi'ckor. I.imes M . and How.inl I) Miihlin^er. eds Internainmol l)in\vnsn)t\s in ihv 
Social Siudtvs. 38th YcMrliuok, N'.itinn.il (;ounci! fur thi.' Som.iI Studies, Wjish- 
inj^tdn. DC. 19H8 Offers ,i setting and «i framework for int<.rn«iti()n«il studies 
Emphiisi/es the neec! fi)r new fierspectives tn many related areas 

Becker. |ames KducaOon for a Chbol Society f'hi Delta Kappa KdtK.ational Fotm- 
(l«iiion, Hloomin>jton, Indi.ina, 1973. Outhnessome of the imfieratives of ^IoImI- 
ism, pnnnles a persprciive on transnational partu.i|»<itiim, and offers some 
>!indeliiies for>;lohal eihiLation inschoids 

Hobrow. Davis W /nlernuliona/ He/alions—Nevv ApprodcheiJ Free Press. Mew 
York. 1*172 Provides an overview of new af)f)roa(.hes ard sti>j^ests a basis for 
rvabialin^ both new and more traihtumal approa(.hes lasts stMirces of (.han^^e 
find pr(nh]esexam|)b'. of newer methoiis of anaUsis. 

Krovvn, Lester In the Human /nierest A Siraivi^y to Stabi/i/e W(»r/cJ Popu/ulam 
VV \V Norton A Companv. Inc. . New York. nr4 An interchsciplinarv analvsis 
(:«dbii>! for inime(hat(> efforts to stabih/e the world s population and abambm 
the pursuit of super-affluen(,e 

Burton. |<»hn World SocwAy Cambrid>:e University Press, New York. 1972 An ana- 
IvtiLal inter<lisciplinar\ apfiroach which views world society as a total envircm- 
ment Describes ethnic, pcditical. e(:(mf)mic <ind ideoioKical systems and dis- 
cusses decision-making, redes, non-national activity, proldems of perception, 
values and conflict A clear demonstration of a systems approach, 

Caslel. Helene WoWci Development Macmillan. New York. 1971, A book of read- 
ings that raises questions about liasic goals and values of develofiment. at- 
tempts to place the development process in a context of human dignity and 
justice 

C.mimoner. Harry The C/osmg Circ/e. iVuture. Mon and 7'echno/ogy. Alfred Kn(»pf. 
New York. 1971 \ lucul description of ecolc»gy. ,>nd suggestions for some 
needed changes in eccmomic thinking if we want to survive 

Falk, Richard This Kndangered P/onet Random Hou.se. New York, 1971. Argues 
that preoLcupatum with the warfare-threat system has kept us frimi dealing 
with poverty racism, overpopulatum, and diseases, calls for ma,ssive redirec- 
tion of human energy and material resources 

F.,sher. Roger. va\ fnlernalionu/ Conflict for /?(?ginners Harper A Row. New York, 
19fi9 ,\ barulbook on the analysis of recent international affairs, uses current 
problems in pr(>senting ideas, a pragmatic non-moralistic a{){)roach empha- 
sizing "Yesable Propositions " 

(lOidenker. becm The ( 'niletj iVations in /nlernalKma/ Politics Princetcm Univer- 
sity Pres,s. 1971, A number of exfierts provide answers to such cpiestions as 
"How can we understand the United Nations'" "Mow can we asse.ss the pros- 
pects for the future of the UN'" 

Hoffman. Artbl:^ ed /nlernulKma/ Cornrnunicution and the iVew Diplomacy In- 
diana University l^ress, 1968 Specialists in various fields discuss what their re- 
spei live di.sciplines can bring to ihe study of interpersonal and intergroup rida- 
turns aiross national boundaries, and what the dip'onhit can ItNirn from their 
findings 
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l.o\elI. John P horvt^n Poluy m /^ts/xm (i\r If(»It. Rin»:li.irt .ind Winslon, Xcw 
York. I»)70 \n introdm.li(>n to sointj of iIkj Luni|)Ir\iti»]s of ihi* foruij"!! policy 
pr»>(.<'ss in lh»j I'mttid Sl.ih»s Prosules «i iisi'ful miitl** for m.ikinn mili*[>('n(lrnt 
.issossmeiil of fortM>»ii poluA- 

M«Mdov\s. DiMUUs Thv Limitb of (Irotvlh \ I'nurrsr l>ook. Yor)i. 1972 Pn»- 
(IkJs ,1 \v()rltl-v\id»' (.oll.jpsu within .i i,<'ntiir\ iinlrss thr growth of popul.il'on 
and industr> is h.iittMl «ind «i '*gh)l)<ii tMpiihl}riunr' ('St<il)lish(Ml 

R^nschauor. Kdwin () Toward thr 2tsi Cmturx Kducation for a Changing World 
Alfrod A Knopf. New York. l<rj Argiirs th.it the iinuursal prol>l«ms fticed b> 
hnm.inkind r<j(juiro intcrnation.il n»'>»oli,ition wliicli in time rcMpiires an in- 
formed (.tti/enr\ ♦'(!'iLat»»d in a naw «ind r.idi(>.ill\ ilifferent wa> Duller under- 
sl.inding of th<} outsuh* world am! (,h.in>»es in .ittitudes t(t v.ird other p(fO[>hj are 
seen as (.ru(aal to human survual 

Russell. Bruce M VVhal Prire Vigilance-' Thv Hardens of Mationai Defense Yale 
ly'niversit) Press. 1^70 A dis[)assion,ite. ol>je( li\ ♦» anal\sis of wh\ expenditures 
for national di»fense are so higli <ind wh<it some of tlie tonse(iuen(j»s are for 
American [)ohtics. the economy. <ind tlie society. 

Sprout. Harold, and Marg.iret S[>roiit Towanl a !*olitics of lh*» Planet Karlh Van 
\ostrand-ReinhoId. \ew York. l\)7\ Kxplores the [>ossible re\ olutionar> ef- 
fects of tlie Ihr at of world-wide eco!ogi( al ( <ilaslrof)he on the organization and 
goNern.iiicc of our world Shovss how the dilemma (jf rising demands aiul in- 
siiffi(j*Mil r»'sour(.es is producing import^'ul ( hanges in the j>owerand pf>hciej 
of nations 

Ward. Harl)ara and Rene Duhos ()nl> One Kurth The Care and Marntenance i.f a 
Small Planet VV V\ N'orton ^ Comp.in>. In( , New York. U)72 K\,iminc.> envi- 
ronmental [)rol)leins in ii global f>erspe( ti\ e Disi.ussed .ire the so(a.d. e(.onomic 
and [)oIrti(.al dimensions of such issues <is misuse of resour(.es. pollution, pop- 
idatu/ii. unl)alanced dc»\C'io[)menl. <ind url>ani/ation Drafl.Ml orig>{iail\ as an 
unoffi(jal report for the I'nited N.itions ConfertMK e on the Human Kiuiron- 
menl 

VVoodw.ird C Vaiin. e.l '/he Comparat/v<* .\p/>rouch to American History Basic 
Books. N Y. wm Using a chronological framework of traditional topics. 
twent>-two liistori.ins ,iltemj)t to reint»*rt>re. the Ameiu.an Revolulw n. the 
frontier nio\emeiil world wars, and sexeral (Jllier tt>i>i( ,s w'thin <i comparative 
fr.imework 

Articles 

Barnet. Richard Th»- C,iiiir of Witions l/orper's. \o\ember 1*J7I fNammes the 
menlalitv behind Xnicrua s iM-lirf th.it m order to b»' the nunibei one nation 
von ba\e to be ,iblr to do wh.it \oii w.int. wlim .ind wlwri* >ou w.iiil to do it 

Cousins. Norman Needed ANrwUorld I hemi' Song \Satur(la> Hevievv. |ul> 13. 
V)UH An app; al for a (Jiang*- of ♦ niphasis in international and cross-cultural 
contacts 

lanis. Ir\ing 'Ciouplhmk Ps>(Jit)lr)g> Today. Nf>\emb»*r 1M71 Argues that the 
drive for coiis»»nsus at an> ( ost helps e>([)lain foreign poii(> dis.isters in Viet- 
nam. Cuba, and Korea. 

Smart Reginald 111*' '^oals ,ind Dt'finitions of inti'rnational Kducation Agenda 
for DisMission Internutionul Studies guorterl), |)<'j.enil''M 1M7I Identifies 
several ilifferent widely ac(.epled gii.ils fur internatiiin.il ediM-alion and demon- 
strates the need lo f,i» i- boiieslU their iinpli* at)ons The goals are national 
pnv\»T mutu.il onderst^iridmg. peiuieatiini nf ub-as, and nation.il development 

Hiompsnn V\illh'ni liwin IMaiieiarv \, istas l/urper's. DeM-mbei 1«)71 books to- 
ward a transformation ef civib/. tu-n lu planeti/.itinn witb a niv .tu al view t(, 
guifb' huniank)rid 
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Wright. ),imus D "Life. I'lrnu .ind th»; fortunes ijf \\,ir ' 7*runsuc1ion. ),inu.ir\ 1972 
The report of a sIikK of whose opinions arc rnori- nianipiilatcMl h\ Ihf mass rno- 
(iid— thi* common rnan or the iippcr-muidic class f'lilos 



Pamphlets 

Bioomfiulti. Lincoln P Tht' {'X ami VVor/(/ Orc/er licatilinr Scrn-s #1M7. Foreign Pol- 
ic\ Association \c\\ York. Octohcr lAamincs Ihr I :\ ri)h* i.. the efforts to 
create world order in th(; 197()s 

Hrown. Lester The /nler(/(?pen(/enc'e of \utions r leadline Series #211', Foreign Pol- 
JC\ Association. New Yoik. 1972 .\n ovrr.ieu n\ the (.hicf, world-wide thre.its 
to human well-heing— hunger. en\ iroimiental deterior.ition, population growth 
and the widening rich-poor gap The .luthor ( alls for a rejjrdering of global pri- 
orities and argues for replacing Tnited States foreign polu \ with one more sen- 
sitive to ^he incr(Msingl\ interdependent world 

Howe James W /nterc/epenc/ence und the U'or/(/ Kcononi) Headline Series #222. 
Fcireign Policx \ssociation. New York, 1974 An anaUsis of the imiiact of oil 
crises on thegli)l)a! eumomv Suggests that the developments in the oil industrs 
her.ild a new era in wlm h th<; health and \igor of th(; intern.ilional (M.onomic 
order must increasingU heconie the com ern of all nations 

Hutchins, Rohert /he Kufure nf /nternu'ionu/ He/otions I'mted N.itions Institute 
for Training tind Kese,inli. HUl Tnited Nations Pla/a. New York. 1*)70 Tht* 
author argues that n.ilions should think of edu( alujn as .i means to full hum.in- 
il\ for their populatnuis rather tli.ni ,is a means to power. prestig(;. or W(Mlth. 

Kenwurthv. Leon.ird The /nternuhonu/ Diniensnui of K(/ucuti(m Association for 
Supervision and Currnulurn I)e\rIoprnent. N.itional KduL.ition Associ<ition. 
Washington. I) C 1970 \ report on (efforts to inf.orpor.it*? the international di- 
mension of education into the tot.d le.irning experience of stud(;nts at .ill lev- 
els iiu hides prai tical suggestions for tea<.hers A\ ,iilal)l»,' frorn FRIC. HI) (Kj9 
2r)2 

Rolf" SidiU'v I The Mu/tinotionu/ (airporulion I le'adline Series #!{){). Foreign Pol- 
u\ Association New York. Fehru.ov 197(1 Fxannnes various f.u.ets of lh(? 
multinational corporation. e( onomu and politn.al (.onstMpuMu.es. the politi- 
cal demands i "lakes. «tnd national responses to it 

Shaw Robert fiei ./iking K( (momic Dev e/f)pnienl Ileadluu; Series #208. Foreign 
Policv Ass. (.lation. N(;w York 1971 Outlines a new strat(3g\ for economic de- 
velopment emphasizing ernplovment Kxaunnes implu.ations of this focus for 
the rich countrie>s 

The ( niled Natmns Thr VVor/(/ us u /)e\e/(;pini5 ^^uuntrx 11 S (loxerimnjnt Print- 
ing Office. Washington DC . jiine 197! .\ irport to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Cnited States Senate I m uses on the Seal)ed and Development " 
issues 



Other Publications 

For addituuial suggestions, see \ Ihlinogr.ipbv tif liilerrMtionai Studies. tfUi(/e U) 
Heading for Sof loi Stin/ies Teorhers National Countal for the Sixaal Studies. 
Washington. 1) C 20n;j(i. 1972 

For a review of ibe world studies emphasis in a selection of ihe new soi.i.il stud- 
ies ni..terials see (i/ohul Dimensions in (he Sor ml iitiulivs hv john W Spurgin 
andCaiv R Smith enter for I ea< hing Intel nat.on.il Rehitioris CniV(;rsitv of 
Denver. Denver Colorado MUJin. and So< lal SM*'nce Kdiu.ation {^jnsorlnirn, 
Inc HTh} Uroadvv.iv. Hruilder. Color<ido H(i:jn2. 197:i 
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The following publicilions contain i vvoalth of suj^j^ostod activities, ex- 
ercises and lessons: 

Millar. Jayne C. Focusing on Global Povi;rt> und Dcvc/opnient A Resource Book 
for Kducytors Ovrrseas Devflopmrnt CuunMl, Washington, I) C , 1974. Ideas 
and Action Hul/t»(jn Action for Df^vulopnwni AvaiLiblf from FFM/Action for 
Devolopmont, Food and Agriculture Organi7,iUon 00100 Romu. Italy 

(;/obo/ De\(/op/nrnt Stu(fiei. ,i nu>ilt;l (.urruiiluin for ,in academic year course in 
global s\ stems and human (hn elopmjjnt at the seuondarv and undergraduate 
levels of general education Management Institute lor National Development. 
New Yoik. 1973 

/ntercom. Center for War/Peace Studies. New York See especially. Teoching To- 
word Global Perspectives. #73. Teoching Global /ssuos Through Simu/otion ft 
Con fle Fosy. #75. Conflict and Change Themes for U S. History. #76. 

See also Socio/ Fducution Novembor-Dccember 1974. Vol 38, no 7. Special Is- 
sue—Global Hunger and Po\ert> 



Selected Sources of Information and Materials for Teachers 

(1) Development Forum is a monthly newspaper published free of charge by the 
Centre for Economic and Social Information (CBSI). United Nations. Palais des 
Nations. CH-I2H Geneva 10. Switzerland. It is available in English. French. 
Spanish. Italian, and German Areas interest include Development Educa- 
tion. Disarmament and Development. Economic Development. Environment., 
Population. Social Development, and Trade When ordering Development Fo- 
rum, name, address, countrv. and organi ational affiliation are requested 

(2) Focus on Asion Studies lo a quarlerh newsletter published for $1 00 a year hy 
the Service Center for Teachers of Asian Studies. Association for Asian Stud- 
ies. Ohio State University., 29 West Woodruff Avenue. Columbus. Ohio 43210 
News and information on activities of organizations interested in .\sian studies, 
teaching ideas, and extensive annotated lists of materials and i>ooks are in- 
cluded in each issue Focus is an excellent way for a teacher of Asipn studies to 
keep current on what is happening i?i the field. 

(3) ffeodline Series is published quarterly by the Foreign Policy Association. 345 
East 46th Street. New York. New York 10017. at a cost of $1.25 per copy. Back 
copies are also available, over 70 liMes are listed in their 1974 catalogue. In- 
cluded are the U S S.R . Kastern Europe, and Western Europe; 17 titles; Asia: 14 
titles. Africa. Latin America, the United Nations, and the Middle East with 5 ti- 
tles each. U^nited States foreign polic> problems, 10 titles, and World Problems: 
19 titles. These 60-page booklets give concise treatments of the topics covered. 

(4) Ideas and Action Bulletin is published monthly, except in the summer, by the 
Coordinator. FFH/Action for Development, FAG. 00100 Rome. Italy, The Free- 
dom from Hunger campaign and Action for Development are joint projects of 
the United Nations and (he Food and Agriculture Organi^ralion. a specialized 
agency of the United Nations Many of the articles are written by Third World 
personnel who have been practically involved in development efforts The Bul- 
letin has about 5 or 6 si ort articles on development projects in various parts of 
the world in a typical issue News from the national committees of the FFH 
campaign and Action for Development committees and discussion of educa- 
tional materials from both developed and I'jss developed countries are fre- 
quently included as well, 

(f.) Intercom is presently publi.shed by the Center for Wpr/Peace Studies, three to 
five times a >ear Subscription rates start at 5 issues for $6 00. with bulk rates 
available from Intercom. 2IR Fast 18th Street. New York. N^w York 10003 Prior 
to )anuar>. 1969. the maga/ine was published by the Foreign Policy Association, 
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whose tiddress js ^wen umUtr (3) .ihuve Sonii' ;r tithis ,ire .iv.nl.ible from the 
^^•'PA Dp to September, 1973, e.ith issue of /ntfreom h.ul se\ era! articles on a 
single topic, with an extensive hihhograph> and lists of materials available on 
the subject In a major change of format. Intercom retains the sin^^le topic 
format, but \hv bibliographu features have been curtailed Kmphasis is p! -'»d 
on practical teaching suj»^?estions and use of materials m the classroom 

(6) InterCulture News is a newsletter published free of charge b\ InterCulture As- 
sociated, Incorporated. Hox 277, Thompson. Connecticut 06277 InterCulture As- 
sociates specializes in the im[)ortati()n of books, records, and artifacts, primar- 
d> from Asia am' Africa Filmstrips and slides are also available The 
newsletter isessentiallv a Iow-ke\ advertising instrument containing editorials 
on the educational philosophv behind the companx and news of its activities 
and of other organi/ntions with similar interests 

(7) Newsletu^T is published quarterK for $5 00 a >ear by the Society for Citizen 
Kducation in World Affairs The address of the Newsletter is 187 Slanwich 
Road. Greenwich. Connecticut 06830. The Nevvsle;tter consists of three parts 
The first contains news of non governmental organizations and activities deal- 
ing with world affairs The second is news oi a more persona! sort, a "who's 
who and what are they doing" of world affairs organizatiims. Lastly, new mate- 
rials of the major organizations dealing with world affairs are described 

(8) Progress Report is published by the Institute for World Order. II West -l^nd 
Street, Xew York. \ew York 10036 The institute for World Order was formed 
recenth f'- im the Institute for Inttjrnational Order and its affiliate. thc» World 
Law Fund The Progress Heport contains news of the Institute, its activ ilies and 
news and comuienlary connected with the Institute's interests 

(9) ERIC (Kducational Resources Information Center) is a nationwidiJ information 
system designed to help educators keep up-to-date in their field KRlC/ChKSS. 
Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science Kducation. 855 Broadway. 
Boulder. Colorado 80302. has produced a number of valuable documents in the 
world studies field Included are Off the African Shelf An Annototeti fiibliog- 
raphy. The Status of World flistory Instruction in American Secondary 
Schools, Teaching Internotionol Relotions, Cloboi Dimensions in the Nvw So- 
cial Studies. A Preliminary Review of the /ntercuitorol Dimensions in Inter- 
notionol/fntercultural Educotion. Grades K-J4 It also publishes Keeping Up. a 
free newsletter containing announcements of all publications, news items and 
a selection of abstracted documents 

B« Ideas and Materials for Use in the Classroom 

Borg, Kirsten, ed USA Foreign Policy McDougal. Littcll and Company, Kvans- 
ton. Illinois. Selected readings preserting facts and realities of diplo- 
macy and foreign policy Includes selections on "The Nature of American For- 
eign Policy, I'he Cold War, Fhe Road to World Leadership," and "The 
Weapons of Propaganda " 

Cose Studies of Developing j^^'otions OXFAM Series. 12 booklets. Houghton Mifflin. 
Boston, 1967 Problems of f)oor nations and impact of foreign relief efforts on 
human beings 

Concern Kxtremist. Race; Poverty. Revolution Silver Burdett Co. Morristown. 
New jersey. 1U70 Dramaticnlly illustrated series of pamphlets Each deals 
with a different topic 

Dunstan. Mary |ane. and Patricia W Carlan Worlds in the Moking, Probes for Stu- 
dents of the Future Prentice-Ilall. Knglewood Cliffs. New Jersey, 1970. Chal- 
lenges students to become aware of their values, to seek new meanings in the 
changing present by exploring, imagining, and evaluating futures. Includes 
problems, probes, and projections to stimulate the reader and open his or her 
vision to new possibilities. 
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Ehrhch. Paul R. and AniU' H Khrlich Tht* Knd of Affluence A Bluupnnl Un Yout 
Tutu re. Ballantint' Hooks New York, 1^174 HeMTibos hov\ the world s\sl(;ni is 
funclionin^. (.it us pop id a turn j^rowth. incruasiny affluuncu. and fault \ use of 
!uohnoloj?\ as major factors in ihu declining (jualil\ of life, and offers sugges- 
tions for survival 

Fersh. Se\mour, ed /.eorning about fVopli>s und Cultures M(.noiigal. lallell and 
Cotnpan\, K\anston. Illinois, ltr4 An oxudltT.J s(di'( lion of \isuals. readings 
and Lommenlar\ disdin^ wilh hiniMii \ lewpoints and (.ultural pallerns 

Four Conimundu's Around tlw World |.inil 'W a( her'sCaiule) Tl'c'raba Social SUid- 
les Curru.ulum. Addison-U esle\ Puh'i^hm^ Cu , Menlo Park, California. 1969 
.-\ serK.'s of Lurrif.uiiim ^^uides lud lea(.hin)^ units. interdisciplinar\ and 
planned for soipientud de\eloprnent of skdls and attitudes <is well as knowl- 
edge 

Geogroph) in the Crbon Age .ind re«ichi'r's Guide with each of six units High 
School (Jeograph\ Pro)(;(.t. St.hool l)i\isi(Ui, Mncmillan and Compan>. 866 
Third Aw;„ New York, 1969-7(1. A new approach to the teaching of geography 
using simulatujns. topics inr.huh; "'|ai)an. ' "Cultural (Geography," "Political 
Processes, ' and "Habitat and Resources." 
(ireat Discisions 1973 I'oreign Polic\ Association, New York. 1972 Concise sum- 
manes «ind discussion of (juestions r(dating to eight current foreign polir.\ or 
w<)rid issues Topics include "|apan,' "The Soviet Union Toda\, fhe World 
Food Problem," and "The Oceans and the Seabed " 
Hunter, Ridiert Power und Peece 0\ ersea^ n<;\ elopmenl Council. 1717 Massachu- 
setts Ave . N vV , Washington, I) C . 1973, JO pp, $,:>(). 
Long, Harbara The Hood Ciimv HvtiU'Y and Herder New York. 1970 An inler- 
di.sc»phnar\ exerci.se seeking to integrati- \erbal and visual behavior and de- 
signed to hel[) stiidents becomi bettei obser\ers of human behavior 
The Value Game Herder and Herd, r, New York, 1970 A game designed to reveal 

differing value s\steins 
Ma,ssialas, lUron (>.. an»l lack Ze\in World (Jrder World Order Through Inquirx 
Series Rand McXalh, Chicago, 1970. A concept-oriented unit dealing with 
how conflicts ha\e been and might be handled. 
Media Support(?(l World A/fairs Seminars Asso(.iation of School Librarians. 503 E 
Huron, Chicago. 1971 A report on the use of the seminar method in high school 
classes stud\ing (.urrent world affairs issues Contains actual dialogue Issues 
include ' Ameru.a's Po,sition in China," "Allende Klection in Chile." "Arab-ls- 
raeii Conflict," and ' Detente in Kuropt\ 
Man at Aq Kupruk. Tra»lition and Change in Village Life." a teaching/learning 
packet, al I) Perspectives (a ,set of IJ separate booklets on a single theme) 
American I Inn ersities Field Staff. 3 Lebanon Street. Hanover, New Hamp- 
shin' 0375:) Topics include "The Impact of Modernization on Traditional So- 
cieties," and The Impact of Population on Society." 
Sociological Hesources for Secondnry School All>n and Bacon. Hoslon. 1970 Based 
on .selected ,sociological concepts such as culture, stereotypes, ideology, and 
values. Thes(; materials emjihasi/e the process of sociological in(]Uirv In- 
cludes episodes (short units) and readings which can be used to supplement 
problems of democracy in other social studies courses 
The Concerns of Man A Literature Series, McDougal, Littell and Company. Kvans- 
ton, Illinois 60204. Topics include brotherhood, environment, war, and peace. 
Tradition and Change m Four Societies An Inquiry Approach (and Teacher's 
Guide). H(dt, Rinehart & Winston. New York. 1968. An examination of tradi- 
tional societv, the impact of Western institutions, technology, and selected 
ideas on Souih Africa. Brazil. India, and China. Problems studied incl. le race 
rel.itions and their implications in Brazil and South Africa 
"World Cit»/enship Declaration." United Nations Association of Minnesota. 55 
South 8th StreiM, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415, "Declaration of V\orld Citi- 
zenship.' State of Minne.sota. 1971 Printed on parchment suitable for framing 
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PART II 

Guidelines for World Studies 



A. Guidelines and Checklist for World Studies 

The guidelines are designed to help \ou idenlih goals and priorities in 
your school or school district. The checklist is to assist you in determining 
needs and interests and in choosing materials which seem appropriate for 
vour students. 



Important 


Of tome Importance 


Of little Importance 

























































Guidelines for World Studies 



! 0 The Social Studies Program Should Provide Intercultural 
Experiences for All Students 

1.1 All students should have opportunities for inter- 
cultural education at all grade levels. 

1.2' The program should provide intensive and recurrent 
stud) of cultural, racial, religious, ethnic and na- 
tional groups, both those to which students them- 
selves belong and those to which they do not. 

I 3 The program should offer opportunities for students 
to meet, discuss, study, and work with members of 
various cultural, racial, religious, ethnic and na- 
tional groups other than their own. 

2.0 The Social Studies Program Should Deal with the Real 
Global Society 

2.1 The program should emphasize the major social 
processes and problems within global society: i.e.. 
intergroup conflict and ihecontrol of violence 

2.2 The program should emphasize current and con- 
troversial problems of international society. 

2.3 The program should include both analysis of these 
problems and attempts to formulate potential solu- 
tions 

3.0 The Social Studies Program Should Draw from Currently 
Valid Knowledge about Global Society and Humankind's 
Experience. Culture and Beliefs 

3.1 The progrcim should emphasize that the planet earth 
IS one of mcin> entities in the larger cosmic system. 

3 2 Ihe program should develop students' understand- 
ing of humankind viewed as one species among 
many forms of life. 

3.3 The program should develop students' understand- 
ing of the international social system viewed as one 
system amon>» man\ so(.i,il systems in which they 
f)articipate 
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Of some importance 


Of little importance 


















































Emphasized 


Some emphasis 


Little or none 





















Guidelines for World Studies (continued) 

3 4 Thu program should umphasizu currency valid con- 
cepls. pnnctplus and theories in ihe social sciences. 

3 5 The progrtim should draw upon all the social sci- 
ences—not only the history of the Unilod Stales and 
the hislorios of the Western and nonAVeslern 
worlds, but also anthropology, economics, geogra- 
phy. [)olitical science and sociology 

3.6 The program should draw afipropriate material from 
other related fields, such as psychology, law. commu- 
nications and the natural sciences. 

3 7 The program should include the study not only of hu- 

mankind s achievements, but also of those events 
and policies that are commonly considtjred contrary 
to present national goals. 

4 0 The Social Studies Curriculum Should Facilitate the De- 
velopment of Attitudes and Skills That Students Need to 
Understand International Society 

4 1 The program should develop students* ability to 

adopt a world-centered perspective. 

4 2 The program should develop the capacity of students 
to consume discriminately and process critically in- 
formation about their yvorld environment 

4 3 The progr^im should prep??re students intellectually 
and emotionally to cope yvith continuous change and 
marked diversity in their yvorld environment. 

4.4 The program should help students to accept and 
coi)e constructively yvith "the realities of the human 
condition " 



Checklist for World Studies 

l.O The " ial Studies Program Should Provide Intercultural 
Experiences for All Students 

1.1 Do all students hav(j ample opportunity for inter- 
cultural education at all grade levels? 

1.2 Does the program provide intensive and recurrent 
study of cultural, racial, religious, (ithnic and na- 
tional groups? 

1 3 Does th(! program offer opportunities to meet and 
work y\ith members of racuil. cultural, religious, eth- 
nic and tiational groups other than the students' 
oyvn^ 
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Checklist for World Studies [continued] 

2.0 The Social Studies Program Should Deal with Global So- 
ciety 

11 Are the following major social processes and prob- 
lems covered by your program? 
Intergroup conflict and conflict resolution (rdcial, re> 
ligious and interndtional) 
Intergroup collaboration (international) 
Intergroup violence 

International trade, foreign aid and foreign invest- 
ment 

International migration 
International communications 

Formation of in-group/out-group attitudes and im- 
ages 

Foreign policy decision-making 
Cultural diffusion 

Economic and political development 
Population growth 
World-wide urbanization 

Resource depletion (energy ciisls, food shortages) 

Deteriorating human environment 

Racism 

Technological change 

Inequalities in the distribution of basic human re- 
quirements (i.e.. health, wealth and education) 
2.2 Does your program offer students the opportunity to 
analyi^e and formulate potential resolutions of inter- 
national social problems'^ 

3.0 The Social Studies Program Should Draw from Currently 
Valid Knowledge about Global Society and Humankind's 
Experibncet Culture and Beliefs 

3 ! tj. Does your program include a cosmological and ge- 
ological history of our planet? 
h. Does your program emphasize the major features 
and characteristics of the planet's contemporary 
geology and geography? 

3.2 a. Does your program emphasize human diversity as 
manifested in uni(iue individual behaviors, var- 
ied cultural systems and differing social systems 
sMch as family systems, political systems, and eco- 
nomic systems? 
b. Does iVni program emphasize humankind's biolog- 
ical and psychic unity? 
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Checklist for World Studies (continued) 








c lh(j projjram jirovnle ()[)p()rtunitie'J for com- 
paring th(» human s[)(;(:i(;s vvi'h olher forms of life 
including animals and imaj^incd life cbc.where in 
(he universe as portraved in s;)mo of our better 
scienco ficlion''' 








d, [)oes the pro^jram emphasize the ma)or events or 
iriiiidturiiuiiKjn^ in iiiu t;v(jiiiiioii unii LUiiurui U6* 
\(dopnu'nt of Ihe species'' 








[\ [\ Arp thf> f fittfivv i nu f'h.ir^wlf>ri<ttif'<! nf ytnlml vnriptv 

emphasized in sour program' 








n.K'lllHl MIV<irCi> ( ITl IKirill' n flll-l^'M 1 1 (1 1 

i\tll<lilil> lot; ( II 1 il J li 1 1 1 > ilUII'W III It; J 








Poiiliciiilv iinccniralized 








Mulli-iinguistic 








Keii};iously div (;rse (nuijoril) non-Chrislian and non- 

J t. \V 1 3 1 1 1 








(^uiluraiiv diverse ((/haraclori/ed liv significun» vuri- 
alion within and among nations) 








Institutionallv di\'(!rs(! (Viirving poiiticnl, ticonomic 
and family syst(Mns) 








Oeneraiiv econoinicaiiv d<;pre.sso(i 








1 nl (>r(lf>tw>n(lf >n t 








Violent 








Kapidlv growing 








Incre.r ^ly iirhani'/(;d 








Increasingly mechanized 








[\ 4 I)o tho (.onc(!pts, principles and theories omphasi/ed 
in vour courses' cont(jnt reflcM.t current develop- 








ments in the so(.ial sciences' 








3,5 Are (he (.ontrihutions of historv and the various so- 
(.lal s(.uMices utilized to create an interdi.s(jpUnarv 
currK.ulum conlcmt' 








3 f> Does vour curriculum [)rovide for co.itrihutions from 
anMS wliiGh, although outside the formal social 
studies, furnish understandings about humankind? 
(i e . taw. psy(.holog\, communications and the 

n .1 1 11 1 .1 1 i 1 IK 1 
iiiiiiiiiii oi 11 iii#</o) 








W 7 l)u(!S \our program include ihe studv not only {?f hu- 
mankind's achievements but also of those policies 
(,oiitraiv to pr(;sent national goals? 








4 0 The Social Studies Cun iculum Should Facilitate the De- 
velopmentof Attitudes and Skills That Students Need to 
Understand International Society 








4 1 a Does the program offer stu(l(;nts the o{)portunity 
to trans(.(Mi(l (*dino(.entrism hv (levelo|)ing a glo- 
bal p(»rspe(Ji\ e-' 
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Checklist for World Studies (continued) 

h. Does the progruni offer stiidfinLs thi; opportunity 
to reLOgnize that some degree of ethnocentric bias 
<in(i (viltiiral distorlion is inherent in ull per- 
ceptions »in(l h 'hefs uhoiit the world? 
Does the program offer students the opportunity 
to perceive commonulities in the basic needs of 
culturally (li\erse individuals''' 
4.2 a Does the program offer students ^he opporimnity 
to think conceptually and compar|j^(*ly'^W)ut 
different societi<;s, about t(^Mjri(:aP^6^^|M)tnt 
events and about social pr(jm^>s sud^^^^flict 
and cooperation*' ^ i^i^^^'"^ 

b Do stud(jnls have lh(; opporii^^^^^ormulate 
and test hypotheses and the4S§^^f)()ut inter- 
national phenomena using the iflmliods and skills 
associated with historical scholarship and social 
*^ scsentific in(|Uiry*' 

c Do studijnts have the opportunity to analyze nor- 
mative ,irguments or value claims and the values 
underlying their own judgments? 

d. Do the students have the opportunity to critically 
analyze and judge tho actions or decisions of or- 
ganized grou|)s in international society and espe- 
cially the foreign policy decisions of their own 
go\(5rnment'' 

e Do sttidenls have the opportunity to absorb and 
critically evjiluate information about inter- 
national develo|)ment.s provided by the mass me- 
dia and inter|)orsonal communications? 
4 3 a- Are students given the opportunity to perceive di- 
versity and change as natural or inevitable fea- 
tures of the htiman condition*' 
h. Are students given the opportunit., to judge dif- 
ferences between and changes with i social insti- 
tutions' 

c. Do all students have the opportunity for indepen- 
dent sttidy outside the classroom? 
4.4 Does the program offer o{)port inities for the student 
to considei the moral and |)plicy implications of 
humankind's growing .nter(lependf;n^:e? 
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B. Guidelines for World Studies: Suggested Topics, Content, 
and Evaluation of Present Program 



Suxgested Topics: 
User's Evaluation 


Important 


Of some importance 


Of little Importance 



















































































































































I Intercultural Experiences for All 
Students at All Grade Levels 
A. Intensi . '» and recurrent 
study of. 

1 cultural groups 

2. racial groups. 

3. religious groups. 

4. ethnic groups. 

5. national groups 

B Opportunities :o meet, dis- 
cuss, and work with: 
1. cultural groups. 

2 racial groups. 

3. religious groups. 
4 ethnic groups. 
5. national groups. 

11. Global Society ("the human spe- 
cies has become interdependent 
at the global level") 
A. Topics 

1. intergroup conflict and 
resolution. 

2. communication 

3. foreign policy decision- 
making. 

4. cultural diffusion. 

5. population concerns. 

6. urbani;;att()n (world- 
wide). 

7. global environment. 

8. racism. 

9. technological change, 
to. diversity and change. 
U. interdependency. 

12. commonalities among 
peoples. 

13. need to transcend ethno- 
centrtsm. 

14. poor distribution of basic 
human necessities. 



Present Programs: 
User's Evaluation 



Emphasised 


*s 

8 
• 

§ 


Utllaornone 
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Suggested Topics; 
Uier't Evaluation 


Important 


Of tome importance 


Of little importance 
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B Problems 
1 curnMit. 

2. controversial. 

3. iinalysis 
4 solutions 

C. tip-tu-(i<ite knouledge «i!)otil 
global society 
1 [ilanet earth is part of (he 

larjs'iir cosmic system, 
2. humankind is one Sfje- 
cies among mitny. 

3 the int<!rnational social 
system is one among 
many social systems. 

4 (he [ilanel's [)resent geol- 
ogv and geography, 

5 hiim<mkind's biological 
and psychic unity. 

6. concepts, theories, find 
|)rinci|)lesof: 

a. anthro|)ology 

b. sociology. 

c. political science. 

d. economics. 

e. ge(>gra|)hy 

7 relatf'd subjects. 

a, law. 

b. |)sychology 
Student Attitudes and Skills 

A. World-centered perspoctivi; 

B. Knowledge discrimination 

C. Appreciation of the hum«in 
condition 

D Ability to cope with change 
and diversity 
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Present Programs: 
Us9r*f Evaluation 


s 

*s 

m 

a 
S 
b3 


Some emphasii 


Little or none 
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C* Guidelines for Selecting World Studies Materials* 

Some matcriiils «in(I pr())»r«ims «)re olniouslv more appropriate for your 
situation than others. The criteria (on the opposite page) for evaluating 
World Studies' materials were prepared to assist educators in the selec- 
tion of appropriatr. high-(|ualit\ materials— textbooks, films, filmstrips, 
or tapes— that are globally orientc'd. 

Fart I lists seventeen topics considered essential to an understanding of 
global societv and provides a means of evaluating how well and to what 
extent the materials handle these topics. It also provides a means of rating 
the emphasis put on particular kinds of skills and attitudes. 

Part II enables the evaluation of approach and methodology in terms of 
studt.nt participation required and the feasibilitv of using the materials in 
a number of disciplines. Farts I and 11 of the checklist together are useful 
in helping a teacher lo evaluate new materials and re-evaluate old ones. 
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Criteria for Evaluating World Studies Materials 
Title of maleriats 

Producer 



Producer's address 
Available from 



Key: The moteriois stress or emphosize 

. . 10 cigredl exlvfM = 4 
.. to somo exhjnt = 3 
. . lo no extent = 2 
un.ihle to judge = 1 



Pari I. Rationale and Objectives 



Global 
stress 
1 



Society, mdten.iis 



intergroup conflict and 
resolution 
2. international econom- 
ics 

3 C(»mmuniCtitions (cross- 
cultural) 

4. foreign policy decision- 
making 

5 cultural diffusion 

H. population concorn.s 

7. urbanization (world- 
wide) 

8 global environment 

9 racism 

10. technological change 

11. diversity and change 
12 interdependency 

13, commonalities among 
peoples 

14. need to transcend eth- 
nocentrism 

inequitable distribu- 
tion of basic human ne- 
cessities 

impact of culture on 
self and human experi- 
ence 

culture and language 
Development of Ways of 
Thinking. Communicating. 
Behaving, materials 
stress. . 

I. awareness of ethno- 
centric effect.son think- 
ing 

2 conceptual thinking 

3. comparative thinking 

4. critical thinking 

3 value anal \ SIS 

«. moral and po!ic> impli- 

cations of global i.sm 
7 interpersonal trust 

8. motivation to act 

9. affect feelings 



15. 



16 



1 



No. 
Rating 



Part II: Content 

A Discipline Orientation, ma- 
terials stress . . 
1, inter-disciplinary ap- 
proach 

2 multi-disciplinary ap- 
proach 

3. single-discipline 
B. Appropriateness of Con- 
tent 

C Provision for Student Par- 
tici[)alion 

1. games 

2. simulations 

3 role-playing 

4 panels. debalOs. small- 
group discussions 

5. research and library 
reports 

6. involvement with the 
community 

D. Provision for Kvaluation 
(student, teacher) 

1. observation 

2. tests 



No. 
Rating 
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Permissions 



We dre^rcileful lo ihe publishers for granting us permission to reprint or 
adapt the following material. 



Chapter 2 

Pages 1 1 (TcjhleI).13(TableIII) 

Adaptation of Table 4 (page 107). Gustov jahoda. "Development of Scottish 
Chddren s Ideas and Altitudes About Other Countries.*' Journal of Social Psy- 
chology. 1962.58.91-108. 

Page 14 

Wallace K Lambert and Otto Khneberg. Children's Views of Foreign People. 
(\'eu York Irsinglon Publishers. 1967). p. 33. 
Page 14 (1'able IV| 

Adaptation of Table I (pages 86-87). Marrs Targ. 'Children s Developing Orien- 
tations (o International Politics." /ournul of Peace Research, 11 1970 

Page 16 (t'lgure 1 and quote) 

Allen n Glern. "Elementar> School Chihlren s Trust in Nations and Accept- 
ance of I-oreign Children" (paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Council fur the Social Studies. New York. New York, November 24, 
1970). 

Page 17 (Table VI) 

Table constructed from data presented in H K. Be>er and E. P. Hicks, "images 
of Africa A Report On What American Secondary Students Know and Believe 
About Africa South of the Sahara." Pittsburgh, Carnegie-Mellon University, 
1968. (Mimeographed.) 
Page 20 (Table VII) 

Adaptation of Table 3. "Changos bs Grade of Relative Influence of United 
Slates and United Nations in Presenting War.*' Robert D, Hess and Judith V. 
Torn >. The Development of Po/ilicul Attitudes in Children. (Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing Company. 1967). 
Pages 22 (Table VIII). 25 (Table IX) 

Remmcrs, H H . Drucker. A | , and Shimberg. B . The citizenship attitudes of 
high school south Keporl of Vol! 22 of the Purdue Opinion Panel,^ Purdue 
Research Foundation. 1949. 8(4) 

Remmers. H. H.. Horton. R. K.. and Mainer. R, K Does south believe m the Bill 
of Rights:* Report of VoilKU) of the Purdue Opinion Pancd. 'c Purdue Research 
Foundation. !9:)1.2(1) 

Biumenfold, W. S.. Remmers. li H . and Weisbrodt. Cili/enship attitudes of 
south 1949-1963, Report of Poll 69 of the Purdue Opinion Panel. 1 Purdue Re- 
search Foundation, 1963.22(3). 

Remmers. H.H..Leids. T R.. Starry. A R . Shuman. D I. . and Tesser, A. High 
..chooi students' attitudes on Isvo contros ersial issues War in Southeast Asia 
and the use of personalits and abilit> tests. \U)\)on of Poll 77 of the Purdue 
Opinion Panel. Purdue Research Foundation. 1966. 2.5(3) 
Van Horn. C. and Krlick. A. C. The American ssas of life. Politics, patriotism, 
isolation. Report of PoW 90 of the Purdue Opinion Panel.? Purdue Research 
Foundation. 1971.. 10(1) 
Page 29 

Trend Alsik. The Dcselopinent of Views on (:(ninict. War and Peace Among 
School Childien A Norssegian Case Studs. " /ournal of Peuce Reseorch, V 
(1968). 171-9:) 
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PKHMiSSiONS 



Repnntec! h\ pormrssion of Ihr puhhsher fn)m lldw.inl T(ill«;\. Jr . ChiUlrvn 
and VVur. (N'ow York Ftsu Iuts Collcur Press u)p\ri>jht UO b\ i oai liurs Ctil- 
lego. Ccihimbui lJniv«TsHv) 
Pages 30-31 

P(Mi?r Cooper. The ulopmcnl of ilu' Conc^-pt of V\,ir." /ournd of Pcucc Re- 
SHU rch. II (immi p H 
Paj^e31 (Fi>juro2) 

Aclaplation of Tabl*' III 7 (pa>je Aj). in Howarcl Tolle\. ChWcir«n unci War Volif- 
icul Snrtult/ation to iDtrrnofiono/ CoiiOk t. j\e\\ Yc)rk. Teachiirs (*c)Ih'm' Pn>ss 
1JJ73) 
Pago :\2 

Sih\IIe K Kscalona. Chiliiron's Responses to the \in:h;ar War Threat ' ChiN 
(ir«.'n.X(I9H3|.p 139. 
Page 33 (Figure 3) 

Aclaptation from Table IV 2 (page 09). Howard Tolle\. ChiMren tinti War. Polit- 
tcal^SuciuU/uUnn to /nternulionul Omfiwt, (New York TiMchers College Press. 

Page 35 (Table XT) 

Adaplalion of Table 1 (page 4fi7). Richard C. Rem; and |ames A \athan. ' The 
I-iitiire of Political S\stems What Young People Think." Futures (December 
1974). Volume 6. N'umber 6. 
Page 36 (Figure 4) 

Adaptation from Figure 2. (page 469). Richarcl C Rem\ and James A N'athan 
' The Future of Politn al S> stems What Young People Think." Futures. (Decem- 
ber. 1974). Volume 6. No 6 
Page 37 (Figure 5) 

Richarcl C Rem\. "High School Seniors' Attitudes Toward Their Civics anci 
(^.o\ernmenl Instruction." Socjul Kducution. (October 19721 594 
Page 38 

R W Connell. The Ch//ci's Construction of Politics. (Carltcin. Victciru. Austra- 
ha Melbourne Uaiversit\ Press. 1971) pp 128-29 



Chapter 3 

Page 47 

lames MacOregor niirns and |ack W Peltason. 0.')vernm(jnt b> t/ie People (Kn- 
glewood Cliffs. \. I Prentice-Hall. 1969. 7th ei ). p. .KM) 
Page 48 * 

ThomasC Schelling, Anns und /n/]ucnce. {\vw \U\vn. Yale (Ini.(»rsit\ Press 
1966). p. 2. 
Page 53 

Reprinted b\ permis>u)n from Tinw. The WctrkU Newsm.iga/.ne cop\ right 
Time. Inc * 
Page 54 

Mans I Mcjrgethau Truth und r. (New York. Praeger. Cop\ri«h' c 

1970). p 291 ^ 
Page :»5 

R C P estrin. "World » 'lulerslanding in the Curriculum. " in Teucbing World 
( /'nderstunding. (Knglewood Cliffs Prentice-I lall. Inc . Hmril. p lOH. 
Page 55 

W C T\rrf'll. "De\elopinu Inlernational dnderslanding in the First Two Years 
of College " in Approaches tc on ( 'ndr-rstunding of WorM Affuirs. (Washington. 
I) C National Council for the SoMal Stuilies Ye,irl)ook. 19r»41. p. 383. 
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Paj^e 50 , „ , . 

I R SkrcHinji. D. A Arnoli! .iml Kuhvri U»mss. "Inturn.ihonal Rolahons. in 
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